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THE CHARTER DAY EXERCISES. 


The thirty-second anniversary of Charter Day was cele- 
brated on March 28rd in the enlarged Harmon Gymnasium 
in the presence of an audience that completely filled the 
auditorium. After the invocation by the Rev. R. F. Coyle, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, of Oakland, 
President Wheeler introduced the speaker of the day, the 
Honorable Whitelaw Reid. 


PRESIDENT WHEELER’S REMARKS. 


We are to-day assembled here in recognition of the pious 
devotion to public causes which laid the foundation of this 
University. Out of the harsh struggle with nature, out of 
the fierce rivalry of man with man issued forth, here among 
the mines and fields, the higher consciousness that we are 
members one of another and that man liveth not by bread 
alone. Out of the eater came forth meat, out of the strong 
came forth sweetness. 

The largest public spirit has always, in the history 
of men, sprung from the soil where individual force and 
aggressiveness have been at their highest tension. Along 
the route of commercial empire, as it advances from people 
to people, locate themselves the universities, the schools of 
art, the fountains of culture,—at Athens, Alexandria, 
Rhodes, Bologna, Paris, Leyden, Oxford. It is in the 
energy of conflict, in the flush of achievement that the 
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oxygen of action burns the poison of indifference out of 
human blood. 

When the material fruitage of achievement piles before 
him, how naturally may man, in a species of self-mockery, 
ply himself with the query—“ What is this all for?” —what 
was life for? Happy the man to whose eye it is given to 
see and to whose heart it is given to know that after all life 
is of no account, wealth is of no avail, power means naught, 
except as one committed for this brief space to the light of 
the sun and the opportunity of the earth shall, through his 
gettings and through his power and place, avail to make 
this world wherein he lives some little better for his having 
lived in it. The contribution to the common stock and 
not the hiding in a napkin becomes, in the eyes of the ulti- 
mate judge, and of the consummate justice, the final test of 
a successful life. 

There has been founded here at the gates of the West an 
institution which represents the finest temper of public 
spirit. The State has established it and will maintain it, 
but its development into the greatness that makes its field 
and its task must look to private aid, based upon the con- 
secration of private holdings to the public welfare. 

There has been founded here at the gate of the West 
an institution which expresses in its highest form the ardor 
of public spirit. The State has founded it, but the State 
represents in its organization but a fraction of those powers 
which society has assembled into itself—powers of wealth 
and powers of action; and so we shall not expect of the 
State more than a fraction of that which will be dedicated 
in wealth and action to the service of this University. This 
University will be what it shall be because of its response 
to public need, because of its alliance with public interests, 
because it shall be settled and intrenched in the hearts of 
the people of California. This University exists and has 
existed not for private uses. It exists to serve community 
interests, and those who are trained here, those who shall 
gather at this shrine, must come, if they come in the spirit 
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of the god of the place, in a spirit of devotion to public 
causes. The University does not exist that it may place 
special tools in any man’s hands or equip him with arbitrary 
mechanism and recipe for achieving a personal position, or 
gaining a private and exclusive success. It exists that it 
may provide citizens for the State and members of society, 
men whose hearts shall be larger than the purposes of live- 
lihood by the day, whose outlook shall be broader than the 
demand for private accumulation and the satisfaction of 
private ambition. God grant that as the days of the life 
of this institution are piled upon the days that have passed, 
there may, in increasing numbers, go forth from it men 
who are men, men who are clean, men who are strong, men 
who are true, men who are brave, men who are unselfish, 
men who will live for the public good, and who will know 
themselves not as individuals alone, but as members of 
families, members of communities, members of the State, 
and citizens of the commonwealth. 

We are assembled here to-day under the opportunity of 
listening to a word concerning the fate, and the duty, and 
the interest of the country we love. I welcome you to the 
opportunity. I rejoice that the students entrusted to my 
eare should have their minds turned on occasions like this 
to the supreme interests of the supreme commonwealth. It 
is fortunate for us that we can hear these things discussed 
by men.of largeness of view, of largeness of heart, by men 
who have already devoted themselves and their substance 
largely to public aims; and it is with great pleasure that 
I introduce to you to-day a man who has served his country 
in high station, and served it well, a man who has the 
instincts of a scholar, and a knowledge of the world, a man 
who is in sympathy with students and academic interests, 
and who has the right to speak to you here to-day, a right he 
has won for himself, and which no man could give him, 
and no man could take from him. I introduce to you the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 
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Mr. REID’S ADDRESS. 
OUR NEW INTERESTS. 





My subject has been variously stated in your different 
newspapers as “Current National Questions,” or ‘The 
Present National Question,” or “General Exposition; Not 
on Anything in Particular.” When your President honored 
me with his invitation to a duty so high and so sudden that 
it might almost be dignified by the name of a draft, he 
gave me nearly equal license. I was to speak “On Any- 
thing Growing out of the Late War with Spain.” 

How that war resembles the grippe! You remember the 
medical definition, by an authority no less high than our 
present distinguished Secretary of State. “The grippe,” said 
Colonel Hay, “is that disease in which, after you have been 
cured, you get steadily worse every day of your convales- 
cence.” There are people of so little faith as to say that 
this exactly describes the late war with Spain. 

If one is to speak at all of its present aspects on this 
high day of your university year, he should do so only as 
a patriot, not as a partisan. But he cannot avoid treading 
on ground where the ashes are yet warm, and discussing 
questions which in spite of the present intermingling of 
party lines and confusion of party ideas, will presently be 
found the very battle ground of campaign oratory and 
hostile hosts. 

You will credit me, I hope, with sufficient respect for 
the proprieties of this platform to avoid marked partisan 
arguments—even though fortified by the express warrant 
of your distinguished President to discuss national questions 
from any point of view that a patriot can take. It is pro- 
foundly to be regretted that on these questions, which 
pure patriotism alone should weigh and decide, mere 
partisanship is already grasping the scales. One thing at 
least I may venture to promise before this audience of 
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scholars and gentlemen on this Charter Day of your great 
University—I shall ask the partisan Democrat of the present 
day to agree with me no farther than Thomas Jefferson went, 
and the partisan Republican of the day, no farther than 
Abraham Lincoln went. To adapt from a kindred situa- 
tion a phrase by the greatest popular orator of my native 
State, and I still like to think, one of the greatest of the 
country in this century—a phrase applied by him to the 
compromise measures of 1850, but equally fitting to-day: 
“If we are forced to part company with some here whom it 
has been our pleasure and pride to follow in the past, let 
us console ourselves by the reflection that we are following 
in the footsteps of the fathers and saviors of the Republic; 
their garments dyed with the blood of the Red Sea, through 
which they led us out of the land of bondage, their locks 
still moist with the mists of the Jordan, across which they 
brought us to this land of liberty.” 

Yet, even with those from whom we must thus part 
company there are elemental truths of the situation on 
which we must still agree. Some things reasonable men 
may take for granted; some that surely have been settled 
in the conflict of arms, of diplomacy, and of debate since 
the spring of 1898. Regret them if you choose, but do not, 
like children, seek to make them as though they were not, 
by shutting your eyes to them. 

The new territories in the West Indies and the East are 
ours, to have and to hold, by the supreme law of the land, 
and by a title which the whole civilized world recognizes 
and respects. We shall not speedily get rid of them— 
whoever may desire it. The American people are in no 
mood to give them back to Spain, or to sell them, or to 
abandon them. We have all the power we need to acquire 
and to govern them. Whatever theories men may quote 
from Mr. Calhoun or from Mr. Chief Justice Taney, the 
uniform conduct of the national administration through- 
out a century, under whatever party, justifies the triumphant 
declaration of Daniel Webster to Mr. Calhoun over half a 
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century ago, and the consenting opinions of the courts since, 
down to the very latest in the long line by your own Judge 
Morrow, to the effect, in a word, that this government, like 
every other one in the world, has power to acquire “territory 
and other property” anywhere, and govern it as it pleases. 

On these points I make bold to repeat what I felt 
warranted in saying a fortnight ago within sight of Bunker 
Hill, that there is every evidence that the American people 
have distinctly and definitely made up their minds. They 
have not been persuaded and they cannot be persuaded that 
this is an inferior government, incapable of any duty that 
Providence (through the acts of a wicked administration, 
if you choose) may send its way—duties which other 
nations could discharge, but we cannot. They do not and 
will not believe that it was any such maimed, imperfect, 
misshapen cripple from birth for which our forefathers 
made a place in the family of Nations. They are not 
misled by the complaint that in a populous region, 
thronged by the ships and traders of all countries, 
where their own prosecution of a just war broke down 
whatever guarantees for order had previously existed, they 
are violating the natural and inalienable rights of man, 
by enforeing order. Just as little are they misled by the 
other ery that they are violating the right of self-govern- 
ment and the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States by preparing for the distracted, 
warring tribes of that region such local governments as 
they may be found capable of conducting in their various 
stages of development from pure barbarism toward civiliza- 
tion. The American people know that they are thus pro- 
ceeding to do just what Jefferson did in the vast region he 
bought from Franee—without the consent, by the way, 
either of its sovereign or its inhabitants. They know that 
they are following in the exact path of all the constructive 
statesmen of the Republic, from the days of the man who 
wrote the Declaration and of those who made the Constitu- 
tion, down to the days of the men who conquered California, 
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bought Alaska, and denied the right of self-government to 
Jefferson Davis. They simply do not believe that a new 
light has been given to the present apostles of a Little 
America greater and purer than was given to Washington 
or to Jefferson or to Lincoln. 

So I venture to affirm without qualification or reserve 
that what is past cannot be changed. There is no 
possibility that any party in power, whether the present 
one or its opponent, would or could, now or soon, if ever, 
abandon or give back one foot of the territory gained in the 
late war. 

We are gathered on another old Spanish territory, 
gained by our country in war. It shows what Americans 
do with such acquisitions. Before you expect to see 
Porto Rico given back to Spain or the Philippines 
abandoned to Aguinaldo, wait till we are ready to 
declare, as Daniel Webster did in the Senate, that this 
California of your pride and glory is not worth a dollar, 
and throw back the worthless thing on the hands of 
unoffending Mexico! Till then, let us as practical and 
sensible men recognize that what is past is settled. 

- Thus far have we come in these strange courses and to 
these unexpected and unwelcome tasks by following, at 
each successive emergency, the path of clear, absolute, and 
unavoidable duty. The only point in the whole national 
line of conduct, from the spring of 1898 on to this March 
morning of 1900, at which our government could have 
stopped with honor, was at the outset. I for one would 
gladly have stopped there. How was it then with some at 
the West who are discontented now? Shake not your gory 
locks at me, or at my fellow citizens in the East. You 
cannot say we did it. In 1898, just as a few years earlier 
in the debate about Venezuela, the loudest calls for a 
belligerent policy came not from the East, “the cowardly, 
commercial East,” as we were sometimes described, but 
from the patriotic and warlike West. The farther west you 
came, the louder the ery for war, till it reached its very acme 
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and climax on what we used to call the frontier, and was sent 
thundering eastward upon the National Capital in rolling 
reverberations from the Sierras and the Rockies which few 
public men eared to defy. At that moment, perhaps, if this 
popular and Congressional demand had not pushed us for- 
ward, we might have stopped with honor; certainly not 
later. From the day war was flagrant down to this hour 
there has been no forward step which a peremptory national 
or international obligation did not require. To the man- 
date alone of Duty, stern daughter of the voice of God, the 
American people have bowed; as, let us hope, they always 
will. It is not true that in the final decision as to any one 
step in the great movement hitherto, our interests have been 
first or chiefly considered. Thus far the path has been 
dictated by duty, and duty alone has led us where we are. 

But in all the constitutional discussions to which we have 
referred, one clause in the Constitution has been curiously 
thrust aside. The framers placed it on the very forefront 
of the edifice they were rearing, and there declared for our 
instruction and guidance that “the people do ordain and 
establish this Constitution * * to promote the general 
welfare.” By what right do statesmen now venture to think 
that they can leave our national interests out of the account? 
Who and where is the sentimentalist who arraigns us for 
descending to too sordid a level, when we recognize our in- 
terest to hold what the discharge of duty has placed in our 
hand? Since when has it been statesmanship to shut our eyes 
to the interests of our own country; and patriotism to 
consider only the interests or the wishes of others? For 
my own part I confess to a belief in standing up first for 
my own—and find it difficult to cherish much respect for 
the man who won’t: first for my own family rather than 
some other man’s; first for my own city and State rather 
than for somebody else’s; first for my own country; first, 
please God, for the United States of America. And so, 
having in the past, too fully perhaps, and on more than one 
occasion, considered the question of our new possessions in 
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the light of our duty, I propose now to look at them 
further, and unblushingly, in the light of our interests. 

Which way do your interests lie? Which way do the 
interests of California and the city of San Francisco lie? 

Three or four days ago when your President honored me 
with the summons I am now obeying there came back to me 
a vague memory of the visions cherished by the men you 
rate the highest in California, your “ Pioneers” and “ Forty- 
niners,” as to the future of the empire they were founding 
on this coast. There lingered in my mind the flavor at least 
of an old response by a California public man to the com- 
pliment a “tenderfoot” New Yorker, in the innocence of his 
heart, had intended to pay, when he said that with this 
splendid State, this glorious harbor, and the Pacific Ocean, 
you have all the elements to build up here the New York of 
the West. The substance of the Californian’s reply was 
that, through mere lack of knowledge of the country to 
which he belonged, the well-meaning New Yorker had greatly 
underrated the future that awaited San Francisco; that 
long before Macaulay’s New Zealander had transferred him- 
self from the broken arches of London Bridge to those of 
Brooklyn, it would be the pride and boast of the denizens 
of those parts that New York had developed so finely as to 
be fairly called the San Francisco of the East. 

While the human memory is the most tenacious and 
nearest immortal of all things known to us, it is also at 
times the most elusive. Even with the suggestion of Mr. 
Hittell and the friendly files of the Mechanics’ Library, I 
did not succeed in finding that splendid example of San 
Francisco faith which my memory had treasured. Yet I 
found some things not very unlike it, to show what manner 
of men they were that laid the foundation of this common- 
wealth on the Pacific, what high hopes sustained them, and 
what radiant future they confidently anticipated. 

Here, for example, was Mr. William A. Howard whom I 
found declaring not quite a third of a century ago that San 
Francisco would yet be the largest American city on the 
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largest ocean in the world. At least so he is reported in 
the Bulletin, though the Alta puts it with an “if;” its 
report reading: “If the development of commerce require 
that the largest ocean shall have the largest city; then it 
would follow that as the Atlantic is smaller than the Pacific, 
so in the course of years New York will be smaller than San 
Francisco.” 

And here again was Mr. Delos Lake, maintaining that 
the ‘ United States is now on a level with the most favored 
nations; that its geographical position, its line of palatial 
steamers established on the Pacific Ocean by American 
enterprise and soon to be followed by ocean telegraphs, 
must before long render this continent the proper avenue 
of commerce between Europe and Asia, and raise this 
metropolis of the Pacific to the loftiest height of monetary 
power.’ 

There was a reason, too, widely held by the great men 
of the day, whose names have passed into history, for some 
such faith. Thus an old Californian of high and happy 
fame, Major-General Henry W. Halleck, speaking of San 
Francisco, said: “Standing here on the extreme western 
verge of the Republic, overlooking the coast of Asia and 
occupying the future center of trade and commerce of the 
two worlds, * * * if that civilization which so long has 
moved westward with the Star of Empire, is now, purified 
by the principles of true Christianity, to go on around the 
world until it reaches the place of its origin and makes the 
Orient blossom again with its benign influences, San Fran- 
cisco must be made the abutment, and international law, the 
bridge by which it will cross the Pacific Ocean. The enter- 
prise of the merchants of California has already laid the 
foundation of the abutments; diplomacy and steam and 
telegraph companies are rapidly accumulating material for 
the construction of the bridge.” Thus far Halleck. But 
have the Californians of this generation abandoned the 
bridge? Are we to believe those men of to-day who tell us 
it is not worth crossing? 
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Here, again, was Eugene Casserly, speaking of right for 
the California Democracy of that date. Writing with 
deliberation more than a quarter of a century ago, he said: 
“We expect to stand on equal grounds with the most favored 
of nations. Weask no more in the contest for that Eastern 
trade which has always heretofore been thought to carry 
with it the commercial supremacy of the globe. America 
asks only a fair field, even as against her oldest and most 
formidable rivals. Nature and our position as the nearest 
neighbors to Eastern Asia, separated from her only by the 
great highways of the ocean, have placed in our hands all 
the advantages that we need. * * * Favored by vicin- 
ity, by soil and climate on our own territory, with a people 
inferior to none in enterprise and vigor, without any serious 
rivals anywhere, all this Pacific Coast is ours or is our 
tributary. * * * We hold as ours the great ocean that 
so lately rolled in solitary grandeur from the equator to the 
pole. In the changes certain to be effected in the currents 
of finance, of exchange, and of trade, by the telegraph and 
the railroads, bringing the financial centers of Europe and 
of the United States by way of San Francisco within a few 
weeks of the ports of China and of the East, San Francisco 
must become at no distant day the banker, the factor, and 
the carrier of the trade of Eastern Asia and the Pacific, to 
an extent to which it is difficult to assign limits.” Are the 
people ‘now lacking in the enterprise and vigor which Mr. 
Casserly claimed for them? Have the limits he scorned 
been since assigned, and do the Californians of to-day assent 
to the restriction? 

Take yet another name treasured, I know, on the roll of 
California’s most worthy public servants, another Democrat. 
Governor Haight, only a third of a century ago, said: “I 
see in the near future a vast commerce springing up between 
the Chinese Empire and the nations of the West; an inter- 
change of products and manufactures mutually beneficial; 
the watchword of progress and the precepts of a pure religion 
uttered to the ears of a third of the human race.” And 
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addressing some representatives of that vast region, he added, 
with a burst of fine confidence in the supremacy of San 
Francisco’s position: “As Chief Magistrate of this Western 
State of the Nation I welcome you to the territory of the 
Republic * * * inno selfish or narrow spirit, either of 
personal advantage or seeking exclusive privileges for our 
own over other nations; and so, in the name of commerce, 
of civilization, of progress, of humanity, and of religion, 
on behalf, not merely of California or America, but of 
Europe and of mankind, I bid you and your associates 
welcome and God-speed.” 

Perhaps this may be thought merely an exuberant hospi- 
tality. Let me quote then for the same man, speaking 
again as the Governor of the State, at the capitol of the 
State, in the most careful oration of his life: ‘ What shall 
be said of the future of California? Lift your eyes and 
expand your conceptions to take in the magnitude of her 
destiny. An empire in area, presenting advantages and 
attractions to the people of the Eastern States and Europe 
far beyond those presented by any other State or territory, 
who shall set limits to her progress, or paint in fitting colors 
the splendor of her future? Mismanagement may at times 
retard her progress; but if the people of California are true 
to themselves this State is destined to a high position not 
only among her sister States, but among the commonwealths 
of the world * * * when her ships visit every shore, 
and her merchant princes control the commerce of the great 
ocean and the populous countries upon its borders.” 

Was Governor Haight alone, or was he in advance of 
his time? Go yet further back to the day when Judge 
Nathaniel Bennett was assigned by the people of San 
Francisco the task of delivering the oration when they 
celebrated the admission of California into the Union on 
October 29, 1850. “Judging from the past what have we 
not a right to expect in the future? The world has never 
witnessed anything equal or similar to our career hitherto. 
* * * Our State is a marvel to ourselves and a miracle 
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to the rest of the world. Nor is the influence of California 
confined within her own borders. * * * The islands 
nestled in the embrace of the Pacific have felt the quicken- 
ing breath of herenterprise. * * * She has caused the 
hum of busy life to be heard in the wilderness where 
rolls the Oregon, and where until recently was heard no 
sound save his own dashings. Even the wall of Chinese 
exclusiveness has been broken down, and the children of the 
Sun have come forth to view the splendors of her achieve- 
ments. * * * It is all but a foretaste of the future. 
* * * The world’s trade is destined soon to be changed. 
* * * The commerce of Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific, instead of pursuing the ocean track by the way 
of Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, or even taking 
the shorter route of the Isthmus of Darien or the Isthmus 
of Tehauntepec, will enter the Golden Gate of California 
and deposit its riches in the lap of our city. New York 
will then become what London now is, the great central 
point of exchange, the heart of trade, the force of whose 
contraction and expansion will be felt throughout every 
artery of the commercial world; and San Francisco will then 
stand the second city of America. * * * The responsi- 
bility rests upon us whether this first American State of the 
Pacific shall in youth and ripe manhood realize the promise 
of infancy. We may cramp her energies and distort her form, 
or we may make her a rival even of the Empire State of the 
Atlantic. The best wishes of Americans are with us. 
They expect that the Herculean youth will grow to a Titan 
in his manhood.” 

Nor was even Judge Bennett the pioneer of such ideas. 
Long before he spoke or before the Stars and Stripes had 
been raised over Yerba Buena, as far back as in 1835, the 
English people and the British government had been advised 
by Alexander Forbes that: “The situation of California for 
intercourse with other countries and its capacity for com- 
merce—should it ever be possessed by a numerous and 
industrious population—is most favorable. The port of 
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San Francisco for size and safety is hardly surpassed by any 
in the world; it is so situated as to be made the center of 
the commercial relations which may take place between Asia 
and the western coast of America. * * * The vessels of 
the Spanish Philippines Company on their passage from 
Manila to San Blas and Acapuleo generally called at 
Monterey for refreshments and orders. * * * Thus 
it appears as if California was designed by nature 
to be the medium of connecting commercially Asia 
with America, and as the depot of the trade between 
these two vast continents, which possess the elements 
of unbounded commercial interchange; the one over- 
flowing with all the rich and luxurious commodities 
always characteristic of the East, the other possessing a 
superabundance of the precious metals and other valuable 
products to give in exchange. * * * If ever a route 
across the Isthmus shall be opened, California will then be 
one of the most interesting commercial situations in the 
world; it would in that case be the rendezvous for all vessels 
engaged in the trade between Europe and Asia by that 
route. It is nearly mid-voyage between these two countries 
and would furnish provisions and all naval supplies in the 
most ample abundance; and most probably would become 
a mart for the interchange of the commodities of the three 
continents.” 

Let no man faney that these sometimes exuberant 
expressions of a noble and far-seeing faith by your own 
predecessors and by a prescient foreigner have been revived 
in derision or even in doubt. Those were the days when, if 
some were for a party, at any rate all were for the State. 
Those were great men, far-seeing, courageous. patriotic, the 
men of Forty-nine, who in such lofty spirit and with such 
high hope laid the foundation of this empire on the Pacific. 
Distance did not disturb them, nor difficulties discourage. 
There sits on your platform to-day a man who started from 
New York to California by what he thought the quickest 
route, in December, 1848; went south from the Isthmus as 
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the only means of catching a ship for the north; and finally 
entered this harbor, by the way of Chili, in June, 1849. 
He could go now to Manila thrice over and back in less 
time. And yet there are Californians in this day who pro- 
fess to shrink in alarm from the remoteness and inaccessi- 
bility of our new possessions! Has the race shrivelled 
under these summer skies? Has it grown old before its 
time? Is its natural strength abated? Are the old energy 
and the old courage gone? Has the soul of this people 
shrunk within them? Or is it only that there are strident 
voices from California, sounding across the Sierras and the 
Rockies, that misrepresent and shame a State whose sons 
are not unworthy of their fathers? 

The arm of the Californian has not been shortened that 
he cannot reach out. The salt has not left him that he can- 
not occupy and possess the great ocean that the Lord has 
given him, nor has he forgotten the lesson taught by the 
history of his own race (and of the greatest nations of the 
world), that oceans no longer separate—they unite. There 
are no protracted and painful struggles to build a Pacific 
railroad for your next great step. The right of way is assured, 
the grading is done, the rails are laid. You have but to buy 
your rolling stock at the Union Iron Works, draw up your 
time-table, and begin business. Or do you think it better 
that your Pacific railroad should end in the air? Is a six- 
thousand-mile extension to a through line worthless? Or 
is it that your Scott shipyards can only turn out men-of- 
war? Can your Senator Perkins only run ships that creep 
along the coast? Is the broad ocean too deep for him or 
too wide? 

Contiguous land gives a nation cohesion; but it is the 
water that brings other nations near. The continent 
divides you from customers beyond the mountains; but the 
ocean unites you with the whole boundless, mysterious 
Orient. There you find a population of over six hundred 
millions of souls, between one-fourth and one-third of the 
inhabitants of the globe. You are not at a disadvantage in 
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trading with them because they have the start of you in 
manufactures or skill or capital, as you would be in the 
countries to which the Atlantic leads. They offer you the 
best of all commerce, that with people less advanced, 
exchanging the products of different zones, a people awaken- 
ing to the complex wants of a civilization that is just 
stirring them to a new life. 

Have you considered what urgent need there will be for 
those new fields? It is no paltry question of an outlet for 
the surplus products of a mere nation of seventy-five mil- 
lions that confronts you. Your mathematical professors will 
tell you that at the ratio of increase established in this 
nation by the census returns for the century just closing, 
its population would amount during the next century to the 
bewildering and incomprehensible figure of twelve hundred 
millions. The ratio, of course, will not be maintained, 
since the exceptional circumstances that caused it cannot 
continue. But no one gives reasons why it should not be 
half as great. Suppose it to turn out only one-fourth as 
great. Is it the part of statesmanship—is it even the part 
of every-day matter-of-fact common sense, to reject or 
despise these Oriental openings for the products of this 
nation of three hundred million people the twentieth century 
would need to nourish within our borders? Our total 
annual trade with China now—with this. people whom the 
friendly ocean is ready to bring to your very doors—is 
barely twenty millions. That would be a commerce of the 
gross amount of six and two-thirds cents for each inhabitant 
of our country in the next century, with that whole vast region 
adjoining you wherein dwell one-fourth of the human race. 
Even the Spanish trade with the Philippines was thirty 
millions. They are merely our stepping-stone. But would 
a wise man kick the stepping-stone away? 

San Francisco is exceptionally prosperous now. So is 
the State of California. Why? Partly, no doubt, because 
you are sharing the prosperity which blesses the whole 
country. But is that all? What is this increase in the 
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shipping at your wharves? What was the meaning of 
those crowded columns of business statistics your news- 
papers proudly printed last New Year’s; what the signifi- 
cance of the increase in exports and imports, far beyond 
mere army requirements? Why is every room taken in 
your big buildings? What has crowded your docks, filled 
your streets, quickened your markets, rented your stores 
and dwellings, sent all this new blood pulsing through 
your veins—made you like the worn Richelieu when, in 
that moment, there entered his spent veins the might of 
France? 

Was it the rage you have witnessed among some of your 
own leaders against everything that has been done during 
the past two years; the warning against everything that is 
about to be done? Was it the proof of our unworthiness 
and misdeeds, to which we all penitentially listened, as so 
eloquently set forth from the high places of light and lead- 
ing—the demonstration that what we needed was to sit 
under the live oaks and “develop the individual man,” nor 
dare to look beyond; the forgetfulness that muscles grow 
strong only with exercise; that it is the duties of manhood 
that takes the acrid humors out of a youth’s blood; that it 
is great responsibility manfully met, not cowardly evaded, 
that sobers and steadies and ennobles? Was it the long 
lamentation over how on almost every field we had shown 
our incapacity; how unfit we were to govern cities, unfit to 
govern territories, unfit to govern Indians, unfit to govern 
ourselves; —how, in good old theological phrase, we were 
from head to foot a mass of national wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores, and there was no health in us? 

Some one has lately been quoting Lincoln’s phrase, 
“We cannot escape history.” It is a noble and inspiring 
thought. Most of us dare not look for a separate appear- 
ance at that greatest of human bars; may hope only to be 
reckoned in bulk with the multitude. But even so, however 
it may be with others on this Coast, I, for one, want to be 
counted with those who had faith in my countrymen; who 
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did not think them incapable of tasks to which other nations 
had been equal; who did not disparage their powers or dis- 
trust their honest intentions or urge them to refuse their 
opportunities; to be counted with those who at least had 
open eyes when they stood in the Golden Gate! 

I do not doubt—you do not doubt, they are the majority. 
They will prevail. What Duty requires us to take, an 
enlightened regard for our own interests will require us to 
hold. The Islands will not be thrown away. The Ameri- 
can people have made up their minds on that point if on 
nothing else. 

Well, then, how shall the Islands be treated? Are they 
to be our wards, objects of our duty and our care; or are 
they to be our full partners? We may as well look that 
question straight in the face. There is no way around it, or 
over, or under, or out of it; and no way of aimlessly and 
helplessly shuffling it off on the future, for it presses in the 
legislation of Congress to-day. Wards, flung on our hands 
by the shipwreck of Spain, helpless, needy, to be cared for 
and brought up and taught to stand alone as far as they 
ean; or full partners with us in the government and admin- 
istration of the priceless heritage of our fathers, the peerless 
Republic of the world and of all the centuries? —that is the 
question! 

Men often say—I have even heard it within a week on 
this Coast—that all this is purely imaginary; —that nobody 
favors their admission as States. Let us see. An ounce of 
fact in a matter of such moment, is worth tons of random 
denial. Within the month a distinguished and experienced 
United States Senator from the North has announced that 
he sees no reason why Porto Rico should not be a State. 
Within the same period one of the leading religious journals 
of the continent has declared that it would be a selfish and 
brutal tyranny that would exclude Porto Rico from State- 
hood. Only a few weeks earlier one of our ablest Generals, 
now commanding a department in one of our dependencies, 
a laureled hero of two wars, has officially reported to the 
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Government in favor of steps for the admission of Cuba as a 
State. On every hand rise cries that in any event they can- 
not and must not be dependencies. Some of these are 
apparently for mere partisan effect, but others are the 
obvious promptings of a sincere and high-minded, how- 
ever mistaken, impulse. 

I shall venture, then, to consider it as a real and not an 
abstract question—“ academic,” I think it is the fad of these 
later days to say—and I propose again (and again unblush- 
ingly) to consider it from what has been called a low and 
sordid point of view; so low, in fact, so unworthy the 
respect of latter-day altruistic philosophers, that it merely 
concerns the interests of my country! 

For I take it that if there is one subject on which this 
Union has a right to consult its own interests and inclina- 
tions, it is on the question of admitting new States, or of 
putting territory in a position where it can ever claim or 
expect admission; just as the one subject on which nobody 
disputes the right of a mercantile firm to follow its own 
inclinations is that of taking in some unfortunate busi- 
ness man as a partner; or the right of an individual to 
follow his own inclinations about marrying some needy 
spinster he may have felt it a duty to befriend. Because 
they are helpless and needy and on our hands, must we 
take them into partnership? Because we are going to help 
them, are we bound to marry them? 

Partly through mere inadvertence, but partly also 
through crafty design, the wave of generous sympathy for 
the suffering little island of Porto Rico which has been 
sweeping over the country has come very near being per- 
verted into the means of turning awry the general policy 
and permanent course of a great nation. To relieve the 
temporary distress by recognizing the Porto Ricans as citi- 
zens and by an extension of the Dingley tariff to Porto 
Rico as a matter of constitutional right, foreclosed the 
whole question. 

I know it is said, plausibly enough, in some quarters, 
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that Congress cannot foreclose the question—has nothing to 
do with it, in fact—but that it is a matter to be settled only 
by the supreme law of the land, of which Congress is 
merely the servant. The point need not be disputed. But 
it is an unquestioned part of the supreme law of the land, 
as absolute and as binding as any clause in the Constitution 
itself, which declares, in the duly ratified treaty of Paris, 
that the whole question of the civil rights and political 
status of the inhabitants in this newly acquired property of 
ours shall be reserved for the decision of Congress! Let 
those who invoke the supreme law of the land learn and bow 
to it. 

As to the mere duty of prompt and ample relief for the 
distress in Porto Rico, there is happily not a shade of differ- 
ence of opinion among the seventy-five millions of our 
inhabitants. Nor was the free trade remedy, so vehemently 
recommended, important enough in itself to provoke serious 
objection or delay. Cynical observers might find indeed a 
gentle amusement in noting how in the name of humanity 
the blessings of free trade were invoked by means of a 
demand for the immediate application of the highest pro- 
tective tariff known to the history of economics. The very 
men who denounce it as a Chinese wall are the men who 
demand its application. They say “Give Porto Rico free 
trade;” but what their proposal means is “Deprive Porto 
Rico of free trade, and put her within the barbarous Chinese 
wall.” Their words sound like offering her the liberty of 
trade with all the world, but mean forbidding her to trade 
with anybody except the United States. 

The importance of the question from an economic point 
of view has been ludicrously exaggerated on both sides. 
The original proposal would have in itself done far less 
harm than its opponents imagined and far less good than 
its supporters hoped. Yet to the extent of its influence it 
would have been a step backwards. It would have been the 
rejection of the modern and scientific colonial method; and 
the adoption instead of the method which has resulted in the 
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most backward, the least productive, and the least prosper- 
ous colonies in the world—the method, in a word, of Spain 
herself. For the Spanish tariff, in fact, made with some 
little reference to colonial interests, we should merely have 
substituted our own tariff, made with sole reference to our 
own interests. A more distinct piece of blacksmith work in 
economic legislation for a helpless, lonely little island in the 
mid-Atlantic could not well be imagined. What had poor 
Porto Rico done, that she should be fenced in from all the 
old world by an elaborate and highly complicated system of 
duties upon imports, calculated to protect the myriad vary- 
ing manufactures and maintain the high wages of this vast 


“new continent; and as little adapted to Porto Rico’s simple 


needs as is a Jurgensen repeater for the uses of a kitchen 
clock? Why at the same stroke must she be crushed, as 
she would have been if the Constitution were extended to 
her, by a system of internal taxation, which we ourselves 
prefer to regard as highly exceptional, on tobacco, on 
tobacco dealers, on bank checks, on telegraph and telephone 
messages, on bills of lading, bills of exchange, leases, 
mortgages, life insurance, passenger tickets, medicines, 


‘legacies, inheritances, mixed flour, and so on, and so on, 


ad infinitum, ad nauseam? Did she deserve so badly of us 
that, even in a hurry, we should do this thing to her in the 
name of Humanity? 

All the English-speaking world, outside the United 
States Congress perhaps, long since found a more excellent 
way. It is simplicity itself. It legislates for a community 
like Porto Rico, with reference to the situation and wants 
of that community—not with reference to somebody else. 
It applies to Porto Rico, a system devised for Porto Rico— 
not one devised for a distant and vastly larger country, 
with totally different situation and wants. It makes no 
effort to exploit Porto Rico for the benefit of another 
country. It does make a studied and scientific effort 
from the Porto Rico point of view—not from that of tem- 
porary Spanish holders of the present stocks of Porto Rican 
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produects—to see what system will impose the lightest 
burdens and bring the greatest benefits on Port Rico her- 
self. The result of that conscientious inquiry may be that 
the very best thing to provide for the wants and promote 
the prosperity of that little community out in the Atlantic 
Ocean is to bestow upon them the unmixed boon of the high 
protective Dingley tariff, devised for the United States of 
America. If so, give them the Dingley tariff, and give it 
straight. If, on the other hand, it should be found that a 
lower and simpler revenue system, better adapted to a com- 
munity which has practically no manufactures to protect, 
with freedom to trade on equal terms with all the world, 
would impose upon them lighter burdens and bring them 
greater benefits, then give them that. If it should be fur- 
ther found that, following this, such a system of reciprocal 
rebates as both Cuba and the United States thought mutally 
advantageous in the late years of Spanish rule, would be 
useful to Porto Rico, then give them that. But in any case, 
the starting point should be the needs of Porto Rico her- 
self, intelligently studied and conscientiously met—not the 
blacksmith’s offhand attempt to fit on her head, like a rusty 
iron pot, an old system made for other needs, other indus- 
tries, a distant land, and another people. 

And beyond and above all, give her the best system for 
her situation and ‘wants, whether it be our Dingley tariff or 
some other, because it is the best for her and is therefore 
our duty; not because it is ours, and therefore under the 
Constitution of the United States her right. The admission 
of that ill-omened and unfounded claim would be, at the 
bar of polities, a colossal blunder; at the bar of patriotism, 
a colossal crime. 

The polities of it need not greatly concern this audience 
or long detain you. 

But the facts are interesting. If Porto Rico, instead of 
belonging to us, is a part of us, so are the Philippines. 
Our title to each is exactly the same. So are Guam and 
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Samoa and the Sandwich Islands; and so will be Cuba, if 
she comes, or any other West India island. 

First, then, you are proposing to open the ports of the 
United States directly to the tropical products of the two 
greatest archipelagoes of the world; and indirectly, through 
the open door we have pledged in the Philippines, to all the 
products of all the world! You guarantee directly to the 
cheap labor of these tropical regions and indirectly but 
none the less bindingly to the cheap labor of the world, free 
admission of its products to this continent, in unrestricted 
competition with our own higher paid labor. And as your 
whole tariff system is thus plucked up by the roots, you 
must resort to direct taxation for the expenses of the general 
Government. 

Secondly, as if there were not enough, you have made 
these tropical laborers citizens—Chinese, half-breeds, pag- 
ans and all—and have given them the unquestionable and 
inalienable right to follow their products across the ocean if 
they like, flood our labor market, and compete in person on 
our own soil with our own workmen. 

Is that the feast they wish to set before the laboring men 
‘of this country? Is that the real inwardness of the Trojan 
horse pushed forward against our tariff wall, in the name of 
humanity to suffering Porto Rico? What a programme 
the wise humanitarians who have been bewitching the 
world with noble statesmanship at Washington to propose 
laying before the organized labor of this country as their 
chosen platform for the approaching Presidential campaign! 
They need have no fear the intelligent workingmen of 
America will fail to appreciate the sweet boon they offer. 

But if the question thus raised at the bar of politics may 
seem to some only food for laughter, that at the bar of 
patriotism is matter for tears. If the Islanders are already 
citizens, then they are entitled to the future of citizens. If 
the territory is already an integral part of the United States, 
then by all our practice and traditions it has the right to 
admission in States of suitable size and population. Is it 
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said we could keep them out as we have kept out sparsely 
settled New Mexico? How long do you expect to keep even 
New Mexico out, or Oklahoma, or Arizona? What luck 
did you have in keeping out others—even Utah—with its bar 
sinister of the twin relic of barbarism? Howlong would it 
take your politicians of the baser sort to combine for the 
admission of the islands whose electoral votes they had 
reason to think they could control? 

But it is said that Porto Rico deserves admission any 
way, because we are bound by the volunteered assurance of 
General Miles that they should have the rights of American 
citizens. Perhaps; though there is no evidence that he 
meant more, or that they thought he meant more, than such 
rights as American citizens everywhere enjoy, even in the 
District of Columbia,—equal laws, trial by jury, the writ 
of habeas corpus, local self-government—in a word, the 
civil rights which the genius of our Government secures to 
all under our control who are capable of exercising them. 
If he did mean more, or if they thought he meant more, did 
that entitle him to anticipate his chief and override in 
casual military proclamation the supreme law of the land, 
whose commission he bore? Or did it entitle them to sup- 
pose that he could? 

But Porto Rico received the irresistible army of 
General Miles so handsomely, and is so unfortunate 
and so little! Reasons all for consideration, certainly; 
for care, for generosity:—but not for starting the 
avalanche, on the theory that after it has got under only 
a little headway we can still stop it if we want to. Who 
thinks he can lay his hand on the rugged edge of Muir 
Glacier and compel it to advance no further? Who believes 
that we can admit this little half-Spanish, half-negro waif 
from the mid-Atlantic, a third of the way over to Africa, 
and then reject nearer and more valuable islands when 
they come? Behind Porto Rico is Cuba, and behind Cuba 
are all the other West Indies; and the famous law of 
political gravitation which John Quincey Adams prophetically 
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announced three-quarters of a century ago will then be 
acting on them with ever increasing force. And behind 
them—no, ahead of them—abreast of Porto Rico itself, 
stand the Philippines! 

Regard, I beg of you, in the calm white light that befits 
these cloistered retreats of sober thought, the degredation 
of the Republic thus coolly contemplated by the men who 
assure us we have no possessions whose people are not 
entitled under our Constitution to citizenship and ultimately 
to statehood! The republican institutions we have been 
trained in constitute a system only likely to endure among 
a people of high virtue and high intelligence. Such are its 
complications and checks and balances and interdepen- 
dencies, which tax the intelligence, the patience, and the 
virtue of the highest Caucasian development, that it is 
obviously a system absolutely unworkable by a group of 
tropical and Oriental races, more or less hostile to each 
other, whose highest type is a Chinese and Malay half- 
breed, and among whom millions, a majority possibly, are 
far below the level of the pure Malay. 

Before the advent of the United States the history of 
the world’s efforts at republicanism was a monotonous 
record of failure. Your very schoolboys are taught the 
reason. It was because the average of intelligence and 
morality was too low; because they lacked the self- 
restrained, self-governing quality developed in the Anglo- 
Saxon bone and fibre through all the centuries since 
Runnymede; because they grew unwieldy and lost cohesion 
by reason of unrelated territory, alien races and languages, 
and inevitable territorial and climatic conflicts of interest. 

We all remember Mr. Lincoln’s words, “This Govern- 
ment cannot permanently endure half-slave, half-free.” 
Who disputes it now? Well, then, can it endure half- 
civilized and enlightened, half-barbarous and pagan; half- 
white, half-black, brown, yellow, and mixed; half-northern 
and Western, half-tropical and Oriental; one-half a homo- 
geneous continent, the other half in myriads of islands, 
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scattered half way around the globe, but all eager to par- 
ticipate in ruling this continent, which our fathers with fire 
and sword redeemed from just such barbarism and subdued 
to the uses of the highest civilization? 

Surely to an audience of scholars and patriots like this, 
not one word need be added as a summons to the high 
resolve that you will neither shame the Republic by shirking 
the duty its own victory entails, nor despoil the Republic 
by abandoning its rightful possessions, nor degrade the 
Republic by admission of unfit elements to its Union; but 
that you will honor it, enrich it, ennoble it, by doing your 
utmost to make the administration of these possessions 
worthy of the Nation that Washington founded and Lincoln 
preserved. 

May I not go further and vouch for you, as Californians, 
that the faith of the fathers has not forsaken the sons— 
that you still believe in the possibilities of the good land 
the Lord has given you and mean to work them out; that 
you know what hour the national clock has struck and are 
not mistaking this for the eighteenth century; that you 
will bid the men who have made that mistake—the men of 
little faith, the shirkers, the doubters, the carpers, the 
grumblers begone, like Diogenes, to their tubs—aye, better 
his instruction, and require these, his followers, to get out 
of your light. For, lo! yet another century is upon you, 
before which even the marvels of the nineteenth are to grow 
pale. As of old, light breaks from the East, but now also, 
for you, from the farther East. It circles the world in 
both directions, like the flag it is newly gilding now with 
its tropic beams. The dawn of the twentieth century 
bursts upon you without needing to cross the Sierras, and 
bathes at once in its golden splendors, with simultaneous 
effulgence, the Narrows of Sandy Hook and the peerless 
portals of the Golden Gate. 
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INTRODUCTORY PROPOSITIONS IN THE 
STUDY OF POLITICS.* 





By BERNARD MOSES. 





A full discussion of politics, or civil government, 
embracing all the facts pertaining to the subject, is 
divided, according to the character of the topic, into two 
parts. One part of the discussion comprises all the facts 
that refer to the origin and nature of states, the forms of 
their organization, and the methods of their procedure. 
Here everything must be considered which relates to what 
the state is, how it has become what it is, and what are its 
processes in doing its work. The other part of the dis- 
cussion deals with the facts which relate to the policy of 
states, or with the practical purposes to which its activity 
ought to be directed. In studying the facts of civil govern- 
ment belonging to the first class, we discover the conditions 
under which the state has come into existence, what the 
state is, how it is organized, the amount and character of 
its power, and how it holds and exercises this power. In 
studying the facts of the second classs, we deal with the 
practical problems of what the state ought to do. The 
study in the first case is the work of the scientific investi- 
gator of political phenomena for the purpose of forming a 
science of civil government. The inquiries in the second 
case are the work of the practical legislator or administrator, 
who is seeking by means of the state to accomplish certain 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, December 22, 1899. 
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practical results. The investigations in the first case lead 
to the formation of a body of generalized and systematic 
knowledge, which we eall a science. The inquiries and 
consequent action in the second case lead to the formation 
of a body of laws and ordinances for the direction and con- 
trol of public affairs. 

The Nation.—The fact of the existence of several 
nations in the world is almost as apparent as the existence 
of the human race itself. Frenchmen learn very early that 
they are not Englishmen; the Japanese, that they are not 
Russians; and the Spaniards, that they are not Germans. 
Our tradition, our love of country, and our reading in 
history tend to keep clear in our minds the fact that the 
members of our nation constitute a large group by them- 
selves, and that they are in some respects separate and 
distinct from other nations. The nation, which is thus a 
prominent object of the thought of civilized men, may be 
defined as a large independent group of persons, possessing 
a definite territory, of whom a certain number are organized 
into a body known as a state, which holds and exercises 
supreme governmental power over all members of the 
group. 

1. There must be a large number of persons constitut- 
ing a group that differs in certain particulars from other 
similar groups. It is clear that a nation must consist of 


more than five persons, and it is also clear that the number 


may be less than twenty millions. Yet between five persons 
and twenty millions of persons there is no number that is 
large enough to constitute a nation, while the next smaller 
number would be inadequate for this purpose. A definite 
numerical statement need not be sought for here; we need 
not inquire what is the lowest number of inhabitants of a 
given territory, who may be considered as a nation. It is 
necessary to know only that a certain group of persons 
has been generally held to be an independent society. 

2. There must be within this group a certain number of 
persons holding and exercising, over the members of the 
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group, powers that are not limited by the decrees of any 
other person or body of persons. These persons are such 
as have political rights; in the United States they are 
those who have the power to vote. As organized for the 
purpose of government, the holders of political rights con- 
stitute the state. Where women and children have no 
right to vote or hold office, they are members of the nation, 
but not members of that group within the nation, which 
wields the power of the nation; they are not members of 
the state. 

3. There must be a definite territory, over which the 
state, or the body wielding the power of the nation, exer- 
cises supreme authority, and the persons living within the 
limits of this territory must obey the commands and 
the decrees issued under this authority. 

The State.—The state is that part of the nation which 
is organized for the purposes of government. It makes and 
executes the laws under which the nation is governed; and 
it may also be described as the body that wields the power 
of the nation. It does not exist apart from the nation, but 
its existence presumes the existence of the nation. The 
members of the state are all members of the nation, but 
there are members of the nation who are not members 
of the state. Minor children, women not allowed to 
vote, and other persons not enjoying political rights, 
are members of the nation but not members of the 
the state. Within the state are included all the institutions 
and legal associations employed in the government of the 
of the nation, whether the purpose of these institutions is 
legislative, judicial, or executive. The court of the justice 
of the peace, the body or series of bodies empowered to 
amend the constitution, and all other legally constituted 
holders of political power are alike parts of the state. 

A People.—To avoid vagueness in political thought we 
need also to attach a definite meaning to the term people. 
A people may, therefore, be defined as a large community 
of persons whose common language and social institutions 
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indicate either a common descent or long residence under 
common circumstances, and whose language, sentiments, 
and institutions distinguish it from other similar divisions 
of the human race. It is often the product of growth, as 
the family or clan is the product of growth; and there is no 
necessary connection between the extent of a people and the 
extent of a nation. The extent of a nation is determined 
by the extent of the jurisdiction of its power as expressed 
through the state. The nation may embrace a whole people, 
as in the case of the Japanese nation, or a part of a people, 
as in the case of the German nation, or parts of several 
peoples, as in the case of the Swiss nation. In political 
discussion, questions concerning peoples are not especially 
conspicuous; the nation is the largest group coming partic- 
ularly under consideration; for it is the largest group 
having an organization formed for action.* 

The Nation as an Independent Political Society. —When 
we call the nation an independent political society, we mean 
that there is no other society or person having the right to 
demand from it obedience, or to control its action. We 
call it independent because it has no superior. The power 
which it exercises through the state organized within its 
limits is not legally curtailed. Other nations may object to 
a course of conduct which it has determined to pursue; but 
their objections cannot be expressed except in the form of 
protests or by armed interference. As an independent 
political society it is to be distinguished from a subordinate 
political society. A subordinate political society has often 
many of the qualities of an independent society, but it is 
subject to the authority of a superior. The best example 
of a subordinate political society is one of the great sub- 
divisions of a nation with a federal form of government, as 
a State in the United States. The inhabitants of Ohio have 


*The word people has been used in a great variety of senses, and, in 
making quotations, one is obliged to take it with the sense given to it by the 
writer. At the end of the fifth chapter a quotation is made from Bancroft’s 
‘‘ History of the United States,’’ in which it is said that the Declaration of 
Independence was ‘‘ the announcement of the birth of a people.”’ 
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a political organization designed to perform many of the 
functions which a national state is created to perform. 
Through their political organization they can make and 
execute laws concerning all matters which do not bring 
them into conflict with the laws of the national state. 
Their power is limited by the power of the federal state. 
They constitute a political society subordinate to an 
independent society; and their political organization, or 
government, is a subordinate government. Their superior 
is the independent political society of which they are a part. 

The Departments of State.—Since the nation never acts 
except through its political organization, the state, and 
since the state presupposes the nation, it is customary and 
proper to speak of the nation’s activity, whether in internal 
or foreign affairs, as the activity of the state. It is the 
state that makes and executes the laws; it is the state that 
declares war and makes peace; and it is the state that per- 
forms all public work that is done in behalf of the nation. 
But when we eall to mind the many kinds of public work 
to be done in a great nation, it becomes evident that the 
state must be an organization with many branches, or 
departments. The number of departments is determined 
by the amount and variety of work to be done by the state. 
In the simple forms of society, like the tribe or primitive 
community, there are only a few things which all the mem- 
bers of the tribe or community are interested in having 
done; and these things may very well be undertaken by the 
chief of the tribe or a single person appointed by the com- 
munity. But after the tribe has increased and the 
community has joined other communities, the new society 
has more common interests that need to be promoted and 
guarded; and it is found that the work of governing can be 
most effectively performed by instituting a division of 
employments. The simple state in this way grows to be a 
state of two or more departments. The difference between 
the primitive state and the state of a great modern nation 
is that one is extremely simple, while the other is extremely 
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complex. The one has few offices and little public work; 
the other has many offices, in many departments, and much 
public work; and the progress from the simple to the com- 
plex state is by a process of division of labor, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, by an inerease in the 
amount of work to be done. The existence of several 
departments is evidence that a division of labor has been 
carried out in the state in question. 

Territorial Distribution of Government Work.—The 
distribution of the work of governing which is most 
frequently noted is that made among the legislative, 
judicial, and executive departments. Another distribution 
is that made among the several political organizations, the 
central government performing some of the work, the 
provincial or state organization another part, and the 
communal or municipal organization still another part. 
The legislative work in a modern state is thus of several 
grades; the laws pertaining to each of these grades are 
distinguished by the territorial extent of their application, 
except, where, by design, they are made to apply specially. 
Laws of the first grade are national laws; they are valid 
everywhere within the limits of the national territory. 
Laws of the second grade are provincial laws, or laws per- 
taining to the larger subdivisions of the nation; they are 
valid within the province or canton or state in which they 
are enacted. Laws of the third grade are municipal laws; 
they are valid in the city, town, or commune for which they 
were designed. In the United States these laws of various 
grades correspond with the laws passed by the federal gov- 
ernment, the state governments, and the town or city or 
county governments. 

Under this distribution the work of legislation is per- 
formed in part by the bodies that make the federal 
constitution, in part by the federal congress, in part by 
the state legislatures, and in part by the councils or 
supervisors of towns and counties. There are also several 
grades of executive and judicial officers: those belonging to 
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the nation as a unit, and those belonging to the several 
grades of subordinate political societies. And all these 
officers, of whatever grade, may be considered as deriving 
the power they hold and exercise from the holders of the 
supreme power in the state. This distribution of power is 
a matter of convenience rather than an absolute necessity. 
Like the distribution of power among departments, this 
territorial distribution represents also a division of labor in 
the business of government, and is carried out in different 
degrees of completeness in different states. In _ states 
approximating the type of the absolute monarchy, it is less 
fully carried out than in a representative federal republic. 
Constitutional and Statute Laws.—The laws of each 
of the several grades already mentioned, or the laws per- 
taining to each of the several political divisions, are of 
two kinds. The first of these are organic, or constitutional, 
laws; the second are the laws of the statutes, or adminis- 
trative laws. 
1. A general definition of constitutional law or of a 
constitution is that given by Aristotle, when he ealls it 
“an organization of offices in a state.” (Politics, IV. I.) 
Constitutional, or organic, laws may be more definitely 
described by a statement of what they do. A constitution, 
containing a number of organic provisions, or constitutional 
laws “prescribes the order of succession to the throne; or, 
in a republic, the mode of electing a president. It enumer- 
ates the prerogatives of the king, or other chief magistrate. 
It regulates the composition of the council of state, and of 
the upper and lower houses of the assembly, when the 
assembly is thus divided; the mode in which a seat is 
acquired in the upper house, whether by succession or 
nomination, or by tenure of office; the mode of electing the 
members of the house of representatives; the powers and 
privileges of the assembly as a whole, and of the individuals 
who compose it; and the machinery of law-making. It 
deals also with the ministers, their responsibility and their 
respective spheres of action; the government offices and 
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their organization; the armed forces of the state, their con- 
trol and the mode in which they are recruited; the relation, 
if any, between church and state; the judges and their 
immunities; local self-government; and the relations 
between the mother country and its colonial dependencies.” 
(Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence.) This description 
of a constitution is not complete, yet it indicates that a 
state is organized through its constitution. It suggests the 
fact, moreover, that the subordinate political societies, as 
they are organized for the purposes of government, have 
also constitutions, or organic laws which serve the purposes 
of constitutions. The constitution of a state in the United 
States or of a canton in Switzerland has the general char- 
acteristics of the federal constitution. In the case of 
Canada, the constitution, or organic law, is in the form of 
an act of the British Parliament. In the case of a 
municipality, the charter stands in the place, and serves 
the purposes, of a constitution; and in the United States 
the city charter is formally an act of the state legislature. 

2. The second form of the law is that of the statutes 
and the ordinances. Laws of this kind aim not to organize 
the state, but to express and help to achieve the practical 
purposes of the state in the real business of governing. 

These two kinds of laws are not only different in 
character, but generally they are made by different bodies. 
The constitutional law, or the organic law, of a political 
society, is, however, sometimes made by the same body that 
makes the statute law. This is the case in England, as it 
regards the national law. The English Parliament makes 
the constitutional laws which prescribe the form of the 
state, fix the succession to the throne, or establish the 
mode of electing the members of the lower house of the 
legislature. At the same time the parliament also makes 
the statute laws which determine the rates of taxation, 
impose penalties for crime, or appropriate the revenues for 
the purposes of government. But in most instances the 
constitutional law is made by a body or by a combination 
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of bodies different from the body or bodies that make the 
administrative, or statute, laws. What this body is, or 
what these bodies are, may be seen by referring to that 
section of a written constitution which describes the mode 
of amending the constitution; for the power to amend is 
the power to make a new constitution. The body or union 
of bodies that may amend the organic law is the body that 
makes it. The bodies that make the administrative, or 
statute, law are usually bodies that exercise power derived 
- from the makers of the constitutional, or organic, law. 

The Supreme Law and its Makers.—Although there are 
different kinds of laws and several grades of law-making 
bodies, it is evident that one body or one combination of 
bodies must be supreme, and that the law proceeding from 
this body or combination of bodies must be superior to all 
other laws. If this were not the case, the various authori- 
ties might issue laws in direct conflict with one another, 
and there would be no legal means of setting aside the 
conflict. A nation thus appears as an independent society, 
or a group of persons, subdivided for purposes of govern- 
ment into subordinate groups, or societies; and the 
subdivisions of the first grade are further divided into 
smaller groups. In the case of the United States, the 
whole body of the inhabitants is divided into groups living 
in states, and the inhabitants of the several states are in 
turn divided into groups living in towns or counties. 
These divisions of the population correspond, therefore, 
with divisions of the national territory. Order is preserved 
throughout the nation by a general recognition of the 
different grades of laws, and by an acceptance of the 
authority of each within its sphere, from the supreme law 
of the national constitution down through the laws of the 
several grades to the local ordinances of the counties, cities, 
and towns. In the United States, the bodies which make 
the federal or national constitution cover a certain field of 
legislation, and the bodies which make the state constitu- 
tion may not encroach upon this field; and moreover, the 
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body which makes the charter of a city may not encroach 
upon the legislative field occupied by the makers of a state 
constitution. The highest authority in the nation is there- 
fore, vested in the body or union of bodies having power to 
make or to amend the national constitution; and the 
decisions or decrees of this body or this union of bodies, in 
legal form, constitute the supreme law of the nation. And 
this supreme law may not be limited or modified, except by 
the body which made it. It is thus the expression of the 
highest earthly power known. 

In view of the unrivalled authority and dignity of the 
supreme law of a nation, it is important to know the origin 
of this law; for in the body that makes it, we discover the 
legal source of all the power exercised in the state. The 
makers of the supreme law stand at the head of the hier- 
archy of all the power-exercising bodies or offices which 
make up the political organization of a nation. Through 
this law, which is the national constitution, they indicate 
the amount and kind of power which subordinate authori- 
ties shall exercise. In the United States, the makers of the 
national constitution have conferred upon the President 
certain powers; upon the Congress, certain other powers; 
and upon the Supreme Court, still other powers. The 
three departments of the national government here indi- 
cated exercise powers delegated to them by the makers of 
the national constitution. No one of them has derived its 
powers from another, but all have derived them from a 
common source, namely, from the makers of the supreme 
law, or the national constitution. The makers of the 
constitution of the United States have, moreover, disposed 
of all the powers belonging to an independent state. They 
have given some, as we have seen, to the national executive, 
some to the federal legislature, and some to the federal 
court. Whatever political powers the nation possessed 
that have not been distributed among the departments of 
the federal government have been, by an expressed decree 
in the constitution itself, “reserved to the States respectively, 
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or to the people.” (Amendment X.) And the makers of 
the constitution might have “reserved” a larger or a smaller 
amount of power to the states. If, therefore, at the 
present time, a municipality exercises certain specified 
powers, it exercises them by virtue of the fact that the 
power to grant a municipal charter was one of the powers 
“reserved” by the national constitution to the states; and 
that the state in question has used this power and granted 
a charter to the municipality, under which the specified 
powers are exercised. Thus the existence of power at any 
point in the governmental system of the United States is 
due directly or indirectly to the determination of the makers 
of the supreme law, who are competent to modify the form 
or the function of any of the institutions of the state. 
There is, in fact, theoretically no limit to the changes in 
the organization of the state or in the distribution of power 
that may be effected by the makers of the supreme law. 

In England the makers of the supreme law are the body 
that also makes the statute law of the kingdom, namely, the 
Parliament, embracing the House of Commons, the House 
of Lords, and the Crown. But in the United States the 
makers of the supreme law have no other function than 
that of making this law. They are defined in Article V of 
the federal constitution, and consist in the Congress or a 
“convention for proposing amendments,” and the legisla- 
tures of the several states, or conventions in the several 
states. The amendments proposed by the Congress or by 
the convention for proposing amendments become valid as 
parts of the constitution when “ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof;” and it devolves upon Congress to 
determine which means of proposing amendments and 
which means of ratification shall be employed. In France, 
the supreme law is made by the National Assembly. This 
assembly is composed of the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate meeting in joint session. As in 
these cases, so in every nation, there is some person or 
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some body of persons holding the power to make a decree 
or a law that will set aside or annul any existing law or 
decree; and that may not be called in question by any other 
person or combination of persons within the nation. 
In a constitutional state this body is the maker of the 
constitution. In an absolute principality or empire, power 
equivalent to this is held by the prince or emperor. This 
is the point in the organization of a state at which absolute 
authority appears. Somewhere in every state there is, 
therefore, a person or body of persons clothed with practi- 
cally absolute authority. It is the prince in the absolute 
monarchy; it is the maker of the supreme constitutional 
law in a constitutional state. 

The Supreme Power in a Nation.—The fact that in the 
political organization of every nation there is a person or 
a body of persons holding power that is theoretically 
unlimited, indicates that in one particular at least all states 
are alike. They are alike in that in some part of each 
there is vested an authority which is not legally curtailed 
by any other authority. They differ in that this authority 
in some eases is vested in one man; in other instances in a 
limited assembly of men; and in still other instances in a 
union of several assemblies, or in the body of the mature 
male citizens. But, however held, the authority in all 
eases is the same. The authority of the Czar, supposing 
him to be an absolute prince, is not greater than that held 
by the makers of the supreme law in England, France, the 
United States, or in any other independent state. One 
state may have a larger army or a more powerful navy than 
another, but its independence is not theoretically more 
complete, or its nominal authority more unlimited. From 
this point of view. all states appear to have the same 
amount of power, and it is only with reference to the 
practical exercise of this power that they differ. Denmark 
has fewer warships than England, and an ineffective army 
as compared with the army of the German Empire, yet the 
Danish state enjoys the same degree of independence as the 
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Empire. There is no legally constituted authority over 
either. Neither is under any legal obligation to act in 
accordance with the wishes of the other. Each determines 
freely its own line of action, considering only its own 
wishes and the chances of war with some state offended by 
its action. This is true not only of Denmark and the 
German Empire, but of all states of acknowledged inde- 
pendence. Thus the power of the makers of the supreme 
law in the United States is not less absolute than that of 
the Czar of Russia. The difference between these two 
great states, observed from this point of view, consists in 
the fact that, in the one case, the supreme power is vested 
in one man; in the other case it is vested in a complicated 
union of political bodies. This supreme, unlimited power 
is called sovereignty, and the person or body of persons 
holding and exercising it is called sovereign. What the 
sovereign in Russia may do, that the sovereign in the 
United States may do. It is thought that the wishes of the 
bulk of the nation are more likely to be respected in the 
United States than in Russia; and this thought rests on 
the knowledge that in Russia the supreme power is in the 
hands of one man, while in the United States it is vested 
in a union of assemblies that involve, either directly or 
indirectly, a large part of the population of the country; 
and it is expected that the large number of persons thus 
involved will be disposed to use their powerful influence to 
direct the action of the state in the line of their collective 
interests. 

The Electors and the Sovereign.— While it is recognized 
that the sovereign here described is the supreme legal 
authority in the state, it is also recognized that back of the 
sovereign, in a constitutional state, there is a body of 
voters, called by Professor Dicey the “political sovereign,” 
on whom the several members of the legal sovereign ulti- 
mately depend. This body is composed of the electors 
whose votes determine who shall belong to the supreme 
law-making body. The electors set up the legal sovereign, 
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but they have no power to make a law or issue a decree. 
They may express their will with respect to persons, but 
their will as to the form and content of laws has no legal 
expression, except through the organized body which they 
create. In the British Empire “the courts will take no 
notice of the will of the electors. The judges know nothing 
about any will of the people except as far as that will is 
expressed by an Act of Parliament, and would never suffer 
the validity of a statute to be questioned on the ground of 
its having been passed or being kept alive in opposition to 
the wishes of the electors.” (Dicey, The Law of the 
Constitution, 1889, 70.) “And no rule, whether of 
morality or of law, which controvenes an Act of Parlia- 
ment, binds any court throughout the realm.” (Dicey, 
353.) This is the attitude of the courts in every civilized 
nation. It is certainly important to keep in mind the 
powers of the electors as a political body, but their qualities 
are so essentially different from those of the legal sovereign 
that it is likely to add confusion to our statements to call 
them any kind of a sovereign. With respect to the utter- 
ances of the state in whatever form, their power is unques- 
tionably great, but it can be exerted only indirectly. While 
it may be “the essence of representative government,” that 
the law-making bodies should represent or give effect to 
the will of the electoral body (Dicey, 353), still, if in any 
act of legislation the law-making body fails to do this, the 
will of the law-making body as represented in the law has 
complete validity; and there is in such an act no violation 
of the principle of political representation. 

In the United States, or in any other constitutional 
state, the body that makes the constitution is likewise 
dependent upon the electors who have constituted it; but, 
at the same time, in determining what the form and 
doctrine of the constitution shall be, the electors exert only 
an indirect influence; if the actual law-makers do not meet 
the wishes of the electors, others may be put in their places 
on a later oeceasion, but these, like the first, will hold the 
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full power to determine what the law shall be. They may 
concede as much or as little to the wishes of the electors as 
they see fit. They, or successors like them, alone have the 
power to act in making the supreme law. 

Acquiring the Supreme Power.—If we inquire why in 
any given nation the sovereign is composed as we actually 
find it, we raise the question of the process by which those 
who hold the supreme power acquire it. Hobbes attempted 
to answer this question by affirming that “the attaining to 
this sovereign power is by two ways. One, by natural 
force; as when a man maketh his children to submit them- 
selves and their children to his government, as being able 
to destroy them if they refuse; or by war subdueth his 
enemies to his will, giving them their lives on that condi- 
tion. The other is when men agree amongst themselves to 
submit to some man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on 
confidence to be protected by him against all others.” 
(Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a 
Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civill. London, 1651, 
88.) 

By the second way, Hobbes conceived a sovereign “to 
be instituted when a multitude of men do agree, and 
covenant, every one with every one, that to whatsoever 
man, or assembly of men, shall be given by the major part 
the right to present the person of them all (that is to say, 
to be their representative), every one, as well he that voted 
for it as he that voted against it, shall authorize all the 
actions and judgments of that man, or assembly of men, in 
the same manner as if they were his own, to the end to 
live peaceably amongst themselves and be protected against 
other men.” (Leviathan, 88.) This is a fundamental 
statement of the doctrine of the Social Contract, as a theory 
to explain the origin of supreme power in a state, or the 
origin of the state itself. The theory of the Social Contract 
is at present, however, not generally accepted, as it is seen 
not to be in harmony with historical facts. These facts 
seem rather to confirm the first method, in so far as this 
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involves the thought that the holders of supreme power 
have it by assumption. Clearly the men who first exercised 
supreme power in the United States had not this power 
conferred upon them by some other body. They assumed 
it. Dr. Francia became the absolute ruler of Paraguay not 
through any agreement on the part of those who became 
his subjects. He assumed the power which he exercised, 
and it is not denied that it was supreme. The several 
Spanish-American republics are the holders of supreme 
power as the result of the assumption of such power by 
certain bodies of persons at the time of the war for Spanish- 
American independence; and these bodies, whatever they 
were, have passed it on to the present sovereign bodies in 
the several states. 

We cannot trace the history of any nation, or any large 
part of a nation, back to a time when it did not recognize 
some public authority. In the primitive tribe the power of 
the chief is essentially political power; it is the antecedent 
of the power exercised by a modern state. Political power, 
held in some form, is a feature of the earliest phases of 
society. There is no historical report of a large body of 
persons, who were not under some public authority, coming 
together to institute a state and to vest the supreme power 
in a single person or in an assembly. The new states that 
have come into existence in historical times have been 
formed either by the union of tribes, or small independent 
societies already organized, or by revolutionary action. 
Revolutionary action as here conceived consists in a person 
or a number of persons assuming, without the authoriza- 
tion of law, and exercising supreme power over a part or 
the whole of a nation in defiance of those who had 
previously held and exercised this power over the whole 
nation. In all such cases a part of the persons counted in 
the revolting population assume the power, and, if the 
revolt leads to independence, this act of assumption is the 
beginning of the power of the new state, and the origin of 
the sovereign body. 
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Nation-Making.—In the formation and growth of nations 
two processes are observed. By the first, small social 
bodies are drawn together and consolidated into larger 
units; by the second, parts of the larger units are thrown 
off and become independent societies. The first process 
shows us families uniting or growing into tribes, and tribes 
expanding and uniting to form nations. The union of 
tribes is accomplished by various methods: sometimes it 
is by friendly alliances, but oftener it is by one tribe using 
its power to overcome others and bring them into subjec- 
tion. In ease of colonial migration to a region not hitherto 
occupied by civilized inhabitants, the individual settlements 
are drawn together for the purposes of a more advan- 
tageous trade, and for military encroachment or defense. 
This is the process of social integration, and the force 
which underlies it may be called the centripetal force in 
social growth. In the second process we discover a phase 
of social disintegration. Parts of nations, as if under the 
influence of a centrifugal force, tend to fly off and move 
forward on independent paths. The new nations that have 
come into existence in America, growing out of colonies 
established by European nations, illustrate this movement. 
The inhabitants of these nations were at first subject to the 
holders of the supreme power in England, Spain, and 
Portugal. Their achievement of independence marks the 
partial disintegration of those nations and the establishment 
of new nations. It thus happens that under the centripetal 
foree in society, which produces, in the course of social 
growth, larger and larger national aggregates, there appears 
at a certain stage a condition of affairs in which the centri- 
fugal, or disintegrating, forces are more powerful than the 
forces that are exerted in the opposite direction; and the 
new independent societies that then come into existence 
become, in turn, influenced in their development by the 
contending forces that have affected the life of the older 
nations. It is clear, however, that with the extension of 
the means of rapid communication the mastery of the 
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disintegrating forces is put off, making possible the 
existence of larger political aggregates than were known in 
the earlier centuries. 

The Agents of the Sovereign.— While the state includes 
all persons in the nation enjoying political rights, and all 
the organizations or institutions designed to perform the 
work of governing, the distinction between the holders of 
supreme power and the holders of subordinate or delegated 
power must be emphasized. The holders of supreme power 
act irrespective of any prescribed limits; the holders of 
delegated powers, on the other hand, act within prescribed 
limits; and the limits are fixed by the holders of supreme 
power, or the sovereign. It thus appears that all the 
officers or institutions below the sovereign are in some 
sense agents of the sovereign. They do what the sovereign 
has power to do, and what he orders or permits them to do. 
But, as in every state there is a more or less extensive 
gradation of offices or institutions, illustrated in the United 
States by federal, state, and local offices or institutions, it 
follows that some institutions are the direct agents of the 
sovereign, while others, of the lower grades, are only 
indirect agents. But above all agents of whatever grade 
the sovereign holds the final authority which may not be 
violated. In the United States the President, the Congress, 
and the Supreme Court are direct agents of the sovereign. 
All the lower officers or institutions, which are not estab- 
lished by the provisions of the federal constitution, are 
indirectly agents of the sovereign. 

Local Governments.—The various subordinate political 
societies in a nation, such as the state, the town, and the 
county in the United States, are the field of local govern- 
ment. They are of several grades; and, when considered 
with reference to the historical growth of the nation, they 
indicate, in the order of their increasing extent, the succes- 
sive stages in this growth. They mark the stages of 
expanding political dominion. The towns, counties, or 
communes point to a state of society when bodies like these 
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were independent. This was the state of affairs in Greece, 
when “the only source of supreme authority to which a 
Greek felt respect and attachment was to be sought within 
the walls of his own city,” and “when the relation between 
one city and another was an international relation, not a 
relation subsisting between members of a common political 
aggregate.” (Grote, History of Greece, New York, 1864, 
II, 257.) The early history of many nations is, in like 
manner, marked by the independence of small communities, 
and the union of two or more of these is the sign of a 
movement forward towards the formation of great nations 
like those of modern times. The first result of this union 
is a body larger than the town or city, which asserts its 
independence as a petty principality or a little republic. 
When the larger nation is formed these intermediate com- 
munities appear as provinces, or cantons, or as states in a 
federal union. From the point of view of this process of 
growth, the nation appears as “a fusion and expansion of 
a series of units, which were originally little sovereignties, 
and which in their new relations as departments, or 
counties, or municipalities, retain portions of their old 
sovereign powers.” (Crane and Moses, Politics, New 
York, 1884, 63.) But because the power of local govern- 
ments is in some sense a survival of powers once held by 
small independent political bodies, it is not to be thought 
that this power constitutes a deduction from the supreme 
power of the sovereign in the state of which they are nowa 
part. The existing sovereign permits the exercise of 
powers by subordinate political entities, and “what the 
sovereign permits, he commands;” and in this act is 
implied the power to prohibit. The powers exercised by 
local governments are not to be conceived as subtracted 
from that of the sovereign, but as delegated by the 
sovereign. 

But this process of growth has not been strictly realized 
in the formation of all existing nations. Colonies planted 
and governed under the strong hand of a great state may 
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become independent in some cases, although no part of 
them has at any time previously exercised power inde- 
pendently. The nations on the American continent that 
have grown up from colonies of Europeans are of this class. 
Except in the matter of independence they have, however, 
followed the historic process of growth. Individual settle- 
ments were united into larger groups, and the larger groups, 
the “Colonies” of the English, were brought together and 
organized as a nation. 

Similarity of Governments.—Among the states of Europe 
and America there is a certain similarity in the general 
features of governmental organization. Some of the causes 
of this similarity are discovered in the essential likeness of 
the popular mind in the different nations belonging to the 
race; in the existence of a common instinctive tradition in 
all parts of the race; and in imitation made possible by a 
common intellectual inheritance. By these causes earlier 
forms are made to’ survive, and, according to Professor 
Freeman, “The first glimpse which we ean get of the forms 
of government in the early days of kindred nations shows 
them to have been wonderfully like one another. Alike 
among the old Greeks, the old Italians, and the old 
Germans, there was a king or chief with limited power, 
there was a smaller council of nobles or of old men, and a 
general assembly of the whole people. Such was the old 
constitution of England, out of which its present constitu- 
tion has grown step by step. But there is no reason to 
think that this was at all peculiar to England, or even 
peculiar to those nations who are most nearly akin to the 
English. There is every reason to believe that this form 
of government, in which every man had a place, though 
some had a greater place than others, was really one of the 
possessions which we have in common with the whole 
Aryan family.” (General Sketch of History, 6; Com- 
parative Politics, 65-68.) In this primitive form we have 
the type and model for later Aryan governments. By imita- 
tion and the force of the political instinct, its essential 
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features have survived and appear in the principal govern- 
ments of Europe and America. Not only is this form 
common to the several branches of the race in the early 
phases of its history, but it is also the form which the 
nations have labored to re-establish whenever it has been 
set aside by any foreign influence. Cromwell and his 
followers set aside the king and the lords, and proposed a 
government in which these elements were omitted. This 
was doing violence to the instinctive traditions of the 
nation, and it became early apparent that no government 
could survive which did not involve the essentials of the 
historic form. The French on three occasions have set up 
a republic, and, at each time, with only a single legislative 
body in the general government, but in each case they have 
returned to a form approved by our political instinet. The 
church at various times and in many nations has demanded 
political recognition through a separate house of legislation; 
but recent political growth has tended to eliminate the 
third house, and bring the several governments concerned 
into harmony with the primitive model. (See Crane and 
Moses, Politics, Chapter VII, on “Instinct as a Factor of 
Political Organization.” ) 

Specific Points of Similarity.—1. The recognition of a 
single person as the head of the state is common to all the 
nations within our view. Switzerland, apparently fur- 
nishing an exception, has set up an executive authority 
consisting of a federal council composed of seven members; 
yet in the practical working of the government one member 
of the council is recognized as the “President of the 
Confederation,” and is given this title in the federal consti- 
tution. The provisions of the Swiss federal constitution 
bearing on this point are as follows: 

“Article 95. The supreme direction and executive 
authority of the Confederation is exercised by a federal 
council composed of seven members. 

* Article 98. The federal council is presided over by the 
President of the Confederation. There is a Vice-President. 
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“The President of the Confederation and the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council are chosen for one year by the 
Federal Assembly from among the members of the council.” 

Most of the powers usually performed by the chief 
executive here devolve upon the federal council. In 
Article 102 the powers and duties of the federal council are 
enumerated. 

The heads of the states in different nations differ among 
themselves chiefly with respect to the amount of power 
exercised, the mode of attaining power, the term of holding 
it, and the social prestige of the person acting in this 
capacity. This may be illustrated by a single comparison. 
The President of the United States has more effective 
power in the affairs of government than the King or Queen 
of England, but his social prestige is relatively insignifi- 
cant. He attains his power by the vote of the electors, 
instead of by inheritance; he holds it for a brief and 
definite term, while the king holds it for the portion of his 
life that remains after his accession. 

2. The head of each of the states is advised on the 
several parts of his executive work by a body of persons, 
each of whom is supposed to be an expert in the business 
of the department to which he is assigned. These officers 
are sometimes called ministers, as in England, and some- 
times secretaries, as in the United States. Collectively 
they are known as the cabinet or the ministry. 

3. All the states involve legislatures composed of two 
houses, which suggest the two bodies of the primitive 
Aryan government, or the council of old men and the 
assembly of the people. 

4. Respecting the power and functions of the military 
organization as a branch of the state, all nations hold 
essentially the same ideas. The army of one nation is like 
the army of another nation. The nations differ widely, 
however, with respect to the extent to which it is desirable 
to apply the power of the army and the principles of its 
organization in the business of governing. 
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Recent Political Imitation.—In recent times the states 
of Europe and America have imitated two conspicuous 
models. These models are the constitutional kingdom of 
England and the federal republic of the United States. 

1. Nearly all of the European states are now organized 
in accordance with a plan wrought out in the political 
development of England. The list of constitutional king- 
doms that have imitated Great Britain in their organization 
embraces Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, Roumania, Servia, Spain, 
Sweden, and Norway. Austria and Germany are constitu- 
tional empires, and in certain phases of their organization 
aud procedure have followed the English model. France, 
at different periods of her history, has been a constitu- 
tional kingdom, carrying out more or less fully the princi- 
ples of the English constitution. The English state has 
become, in some sense, the pattern for the constitutional 
development of other states, through the early assertion 
and consistent maintenance by the English of the principles 
of political liberty; through the influence of Montesquieu, 
who made a statement of the English system a conspicuous 
part of the literature of political theory; and through the 
enlightened prosperity that has generally attended English 
rule. 

2. After the constitutional kingdom of England, no 
state has been more extensively used as a model than the 
federal republic of the United States. All the independent 
states established on the American continent have been 
organized as federal republics during some period of their 
history, and this in spite of the fact that they were under 
an absolute and centralized government while they were 
colonies of Spain and Portugal. Moreover, in some cases, 
the inhabitants of districts which became the territory of 
states, had had previously, as communities, no political 
life of their own. The whole territory of the federation in 
some instances had been subject to a strong centralized 
rule. These facts indicate that the appearance of the 
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federal organization, in the face of Spanish colonial tradi- 
tions and practices, must be due to some powerful influence 
not revealed in the history of the colonies. This infiuence 
is found in the conditions of the United States, which made 
the federal form of government appear worthy of imitation. 
The inhabitants of Mexico and South America were willing 
to accept federalism because it was something new in the 
sphere of governmental organization, and had no objec- 
tionable record standing against it. They believed that it 
promised strength at the center of the state, and liberty 
in local affairs, and thus made impossible the arbitrary 
oppression and unjust restrictions under which they had 
suffered. They saw that the English colonists had won 
their struggle for liberty, and, under a federal government, 
had entered upon a brilliant career of national prosperity. 
In the war for the emancipation of Spanish America, they 
believed they were repeating the programme of the English 
colonists; and the establishment of federal governments 
was thought of as a part of that programme. 

The Constitutional Kingdom and the Federal Republic.— 
From the preceding statements it appears that the con- 
stitutional kingdom and the federal republic are the 
two especially prominent forms of government among the 
western nations. The former has been preferred by the 
people of modern Europe, the latter by the people of 
America. The inhabitants of North and South America 
have been, to a large extent, in agreement as to the excel- 
leneces of the federal form of government. For three 
hundred years the Spanish colonies were under a strongly 
centralized rule. This experience created a powerful instine- 
tive tradition in favor of centralization; and federalism, as 
the opposite extreme, has been the aim of those who have 
consciously revolted against the tradition. But the advo- 
cates of federalism in the Spanish-American countries have 
been obliged constantly to contend against the influence of 
this tradition. 


Considered with reference to the growth of nations by 
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the drawing together of small political units, the existence 
of the federation indicates that a certain stage in the 
process of this growth has been reached; and that it is 
proposed by constitutional provisions to make permanent 
the relations that have come to exist between the minor 
political units. It sometimes happens that the inhabitants 
of a territory, that has been dominated by a centralized 
government, throw off the authority of their ancient rulers 
and set up a federal republic. This movement is illustrated 
by the early history of the Argentine Republic. The terri- 
tory formerly under the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres was 
carved up into States of the Argentine federation. In a 
ease like this, the establishment of a federal government 
appears as a means of giving local self-government to the 
inhabitants of outlying distlicts. Federations formed in 
this way are, however, exceptional. They are conspicuous 
only on American territory that was formerly under Spanish 
rule. The normal federation is composed of political 
entities that had an individual life before they were 
brought into the federal union. In fact, Arosemena 
affirms that this is one of the distinctive charactertsties of 
a-federal government. The other he finds to be, “that the 
sectional government be maintained independent of the 
national and common government, both in its formation 
and in its development.” (Estudies Constitucionales, I, 
199.) , Before the adoption of the federal constitution of 
Switzerland, in 1848, the Swiss cantons were almost com- 
pletely independent, and the bonds that held them together 
in the old Swiss Confederation were not greatly different 
from the alliances that are formed between independent or 
sovereign, states. The Colonies that were joined to form 
the federation of the United States were very loosely bound 
together before the adoption of the federal constitution; 


and in this condition each had had an independent political 
life. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND EARLY EDUCATION IN 
GREECE.* 





By ERNEST CARROLL MOORE. 





To determine man’s place in the universe is the problem 
of philosophy. To help him to reach and fill that place is the 
task of education. Philosophy is prevision; education is 
accomplishment. They are coédrdinate functions of human 
activity which mutually determine each other. The one is 
theory—knowledge in statement; the other is practice— 
knowledge in use. As long as early man could live the 
easy life of nature’s ministration, knowledge could not 
exist; for it is born of struggle, comes only when it is 
needed, exists to impart control. It is never a luxury. 
Its highest as well as its lowest forms are rooted in the 
daily needs of men. They are not fixed but always 
functional. The world in which we live is a growing 
world; the situations which confront the human unit are 
ever changing; the plans, the formulations which help men 
to master them are peculiar to their times and places: the 
end, a final frigid truth, is not yet nor can be to any form 
of knowledge. It is ever a variable, and human action is 
its funetion. Theory does not exist save for purposes of 
practice. Human practice, the effort to master man’s diffi- 
culties, has theory for its indispensable first stage. Between 
them there is a constant ratio, for they are co-determining 
elements of the unit life. 


*Read before the Pedagogical Seminary of the University of California, 
February 10, 1900. 
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The value of history lies in the fact that it confutes 
shortsighted theories and confounds imperfect practices. 
It is human experience up to date. It supplies the con- 
sciousness of the race to correct and verify the efforts of the 
single subject. It offers him a memory which encloses 
thousands of years to amplify his brief time-span. It 
supplies purpose and reason where the single eye sees only 
chance and irrationality. It holds for him a mission and 
hope with which to overcome the limits of secant years, and 
to his serious attempts it is a constant criticism. In the 
experience of the race all abstractions are concreted and all 
dualities are resolved. History is the great unifier; all 
things assume their due place and meaning through her. 
That the forms of human effort can exist in their abstraction, 
is an error which the history of education will dissipate; 
that the school has a mission of its own quite distinct and 
different from the mission of every other form of social 
organization, it will deny; that it is a fixed form unrelated 
to and not sharing in the commonwealth of changing 
thought, is a belief wholly without historic support. History 
will show that the school was organized to continue and 
bring to a higher degree of perfection the very experiences 
which were monopolizing the interests of the society in 
which it existed; that its problems were the problems of its 
time and place; that it existed as a motor-tendency 
expressive of the social sensorium, seeking to direct rather 
than to create the activity in which it dealt. The history 
of education is thus of constant value to the theory of 
education, for it embodies the earlier successes and failings 
of the process of which it is a part. 

Edueation arises in any society whenever values are 
recognized which cannot be imparted by the ordinary means 
of social intercourse. It exists in some form among every 
people known to history. Among savages it is of the 
greatest value to shape and handle the bow skillfully; bare 
imitation will not transfer this skill; a erude school is set 
up. But the social values which were earliest cherished 
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and transferred through the medium of instruction were 
religious. The god was believed to impart his will to 
individuals. This knowledge was of the greatest social 
value, but was not a common possession; it could be 
imparted only in special ways: hence the earliest teaching 
belonged to the medicine-men and the priests. Certain 
forms of address, of ceremonial approach to the diety must 
be rendered literally; writing was invented to preserve 
them. The crowning find in the recent explorations of 
Mycenaean culture in Crete is a continuous inscription of a 
very ancient date, taken from the great cave of Psychro, 
the fabled birthplace of Cretan Zeus, which was undoubtedly 
the seat of a very ancient cult. This broken stone “with 
writing” is described as a “dark steatitic fragment, bearing 
part of an inscription, clearly cut in characters about an 
inch high, arranged in a single line. . . . . There are 
in all nine letters with probably syllabic values remaining— 
apparently about half the original number—and two pune- 
tuations.” * 

And so all early forms of knowledge follow: the 
imperishable and the beautiful are sought out for their use 
in worship; the god must have a proper place of abode—at 
length a splendid temple must be built, which requires a 
knowledge of architecture; the temple service must be both 
rare and expensive—high skill in the use of metals is thus 
developed; a rudimentary science grows up within the 
priesthood—a primitive natural history, meteorology, and 
astronomy: all these are the undifferentiated parts of 
religious worship. But they begin to differentiate them- 
selves, in that they are the peculiar possessions of the cult, 
are guarded as its mysteries, and transmitted as parts of its 
sacred learning. Thus knowledge grew at first as a sacred 
rite. Even its more common forms were propagated in 
this way: not only does the worship of Bacchus convey a 
wild and delirious sympathy with the changes of the year; 
it is also a primitive school of agriculture, in which the 

* Note, p. 292, The Mycenaean Age. 
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activities of the worshipers are typical of the gathering and 
the preparation as well as the consumption of the grape. 
More striking, perhaps, than any other form of knowledge 
which grew up in this half unconscious way was the body 
of laws which developed about the worship of the god and 
which were for centuries the unwritten codes of those early 
states. 

But, more particularly still, the religious service when 
divided into its separate activities became the course of 
study, that part of it at least which is designated by the 
general term music, which was at first the attempt to 
express meaning by bodily movement or general gesticula- 
tion, and as such became the dominant art of early Greece 
and the key to the Greek theory of the beautiful. The 
chant grew up along with it, and together they formed that 
primitive ballad-daneing which is the beginning of a 
nation’s literature as well as of its dramatic art: the song 
rises above the dance in importance and the epic is born; 
highly wrought description depending upon rhythms and 
metrical art gives the ode, the sonnet, or the hymn; while 
action triumphing over words in the expression of thought 
gives dramatic art. Thus the threefold division of Greek 
music which formed so essential a part of Greek education 
is directly traceable to an earlier form of religious life.* 

There is another religious institution, at one time possi- 
bly much akin to the dance but appearing in literature 
quite ‘distinct therefrom, which must be regarded as a 
pedagogical institution also—possibly it was the first in 
which theory and practice were consciously separated—the 
games of Greece. One can trace three steps in their 
development: (1) play as a spontaneous expression, the 
ebullition of human activity without order or form—a con- 
dition in which neither social convention nor any form of 
necessity has declared that one kind of action is to be 
preferred before another; (2) a second stage appears when 
certain forms of this originally purposeless activity become 


* Moulton, The Ancient Classical Drama. 
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attached to the service of religion, as in the feasts or in the 
burial of the dead. The games are thus institutionalized, 
being organized as fixed forms of social activity; (3) a 
third stage enters when they are freed from this con- 
ventional attachment and become ends in themselves. The 
prize is no longer the honor of the god or of one’s friend; 
it is something given to the victor. Homeric life has 
already reached this last stage, although there are evidences 
of the second still remaining. 

These were the early forms of activity out of which 
Greek instruction grew. It was not merely an unaided 
evolution which hastened their differentiation into greater 
complexity; evidence is not wanting to show that the 
Greeks profited by a body of experience not their own. 
Just what this borrowed experience was, whether of Egypt, 
Israel, or of the remote East, who shall say? None has as 
yet been able to unwind the threads of tendency and from 
them make a chain binding that world of older effort to the 
new. 

Teaching began in Greece when the consciousness of 
power as opposed to end or use arose; in other words, when 
reflective experience had advanced so far as to separate the 
agent from his action. It became necessary to develop the 
agent at this point; he must accumulate potential energy 
and store up resident or latent power. But at first only 
cases of mark caught the attention; the sons of heroes were 
educated but not the common fellows. The teacher himself 
must be a marked instance of prowess. Education was 
then a class privilege and belonged only to the strikingly 
promising within the class. Ordinary unorganized imita- 
tion was good enough for the rest of society, which had not 
been fitted by the gods for heroic deeds. The accounts of 
the earliest school in Greece were long since given to the 
world as poetry. In fact, it is hard to conceive of them as 
ever having belonged to the austere realm of facts, so fanci- 
ful are they and so far removed from rigorous need. And 
yet we are forced to believe that they were not merely 
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fanciful; that the events described existed elsewhere than 
in the playful imagination of later days, and that the grain 
of truth which is the primal reason for the myth existed 
here also. The tale, at any rate, stands for certain facts in 
the consciousness of very early Greeks, and this fact must 
be assigned its place. 

Cheiron, half-man half-horse, that air-piercing com- 
bination of the skill of the one and the strength and 
fleetness of the other, to which the ancients gave the 
name Centaur, conducts a school for heroes. Charles 
Kingsley has described it thus: “The lad Jason enters 
the lonely cave at the foot of a mighty cliff, which is the 
abode of the master and the seat of the school. Inside 
he sees the master lying upon bearskins and fragrant 
boughs—Cheiron, the ancient centaur, the wisest of all 
things beneath the sky. In his hands he holds a harp of 
gold which he strikes with a key of gold; and as he strikes, 
he sings until his eyes glitter and fill the very cave with 
light. He sings of the birth of time and of the heavens 
and the dancing stars, and of the ocean and the ether and 
the fire and the shaping of the wondrous earth, and he sang 
of the treasures of the hills and the hidden jewels and the 
veins of fire and metal and the virtues of all healing herbs, 
and of the speech of the birds and of prophecy and of hidden 
things to come. Then he sang of health and strength and 
manhood and a valiant heart, and of hunting and wrestling 
and all.the games which heroes love, and of travel and wars 
and sieges and a noble death in fight, and then he sang of 
place and plenty; and as he sang the boy listened wide-eyed. 
Then the pupils came, Aeneas, Heracles, Peleus, and many 
another mighty name. ‘Come out, Father Cheiron,’ they 
say, ‘Come out and see our game.’ And one cried, ‘I have 
killed a deer;’ and another, ‘I took a wild-cat among the 
erags;’ and Heracles dragged a wild goat after him by its 
horns; and Aeneas carried a bear-cub under each arm and 
laughed when they scratched and bit, for neither tooth nor 
steel could wound him: and Cheiron praised them all, 
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each according to his deserts. Only one walked apart and 
silent, Asclepius, the too wise child, with his bosom full of 
herbs and flowers and round his waist a spotted snake. He 
came with downcast eyes to Cheiron and whispered how he 
had watched the snake cast his old skin and grow young 
again before his eyes, and how he had gone down into a 
village in the vale and cured a dying man with an herb 
which he had seen a sick goat eat, and Cheiron smiled and 
said, ‘To each Athene and Apollo give some gift and each 
is worthy of his place, but to this child they gave an honor 
beyond all honors, to cure while others kill.’ Then the lads 
brought in wood and split it and lighted a blazing fire, and 
others skinned the deer and quartered it and set the pieces 
to roast before the fire; and while the venison was cooking 
they bathed in the snow-torrent and washed away the dust 
and sweat, and then all ate till they could eat no more and 
drank of the clear spring water, for wine is not fit for grow- 
ing lads, and when the remnants of the feast were put away 
they all lay down before the fire and each took the lyre in 
turn and sang and played with all his heart. And after a 
while they all went out to a plot of grass at the cave’s 
mouth, and there they boxed and ran and wrestled and 
laughed till the stones fell from the cliffs. Then Cheiron 
took his lyre and all the lads joined hands, and as he 
played they danced to his measure in and out and round 
and round. There they danced hand in hand till night fell 
over land and sea, while the glen shone with their broad, 
white limbs and the gleam of their golden hair.”* 

While this is indeed an idealized sketch of the education 
of a hero, no one who is familiar with Greek mythology 
and the Homeric tales can fail to find in it also a sketch of 
the Greek spirit and of the early activities out of which 
later forms of life and interest developed. If Cheiron had 
a school, and all reports agree that he had, it must have 
been something like this. Its activities were the ordinary 
activities of Greek life. They were followed not more for 


*Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, pp. 121-2. 
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distant ends than for themselves. They were the things 
which Greek boys did. But here they were carried on in 
the aggregate and under the best advantages. Some men 
were more skillful than others—the apprentice system soon 
marked them for its own. Just as some of them became 
minstrels in those early days, so others became trainers of 
youth, imparting skill for its own sake quite as much as for 
remote advantage. The course of study at Mount Pelion, 
as it existed for the young Achilles, consisted of instruction 
in riding, in hunting, in the use of weapons, in the dressing 
of wounds, in the use of medicinal herbs, in singing, and in 
playing upon the lyre. Even here subjects begin to group 
themselves in classes and instruction begins to be special- 
ized to suit different abilities. Aesculapius and Achilles 
find pleasure in a different class of activities from that 
which the others follow, and are given larger opportunities 
than their fellows in the chosen direction. The glad 
rollicking of the present which the others pursue because 
they are boys and these are the things which boys do daily - 
in Greece, they leave for a moment to gain skill for a more 
remote end and to develop theory for future occasion. We 
may safely infer that there was little of system in this 
earliest educational expression of Greece. But however we 
may regard it, we shall be forced to admit that it differs in 
several particulars from the training which is given by 
ordinary experience and transmitted by social imitation. 
In the first place, it stands for aggregation of pupils with 
the attendant opportunity of competition within the group. 
Their life was a group life, where like and differing inter- 
ests work themselves out freely together. There the youths 
found a social environment of their own, where, free from 
superiors and inferiors, each came to his own personality by 
means of a series of equalities. In this school he learned 
justice, which, though it was only the worth for his class, 
was certainly a more desirable worth than he could have 
attained elsewhere. Moreover, he developed himself here 
under the best conditions. Although there was but little 
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teaching, still the opportunities for imitation were the best 
that could be had. Cheiron stood for superior skill in the 
activities of Greek life and to belong to his school meant to 
have constant opportunity to see the thing done in the best 
known way. The aggregate life, association with a teacher 
to his contemporaries superhumanly skillful, and the oppor- 
tunity to share in its rudely classified activities, were the 
advantages which Cheiron’s school offered. 

But the Homeric age came to an end and the glamour of 
an heroic time wore away under the pressure of a more 
complex life. Its aspirations did not die; instead, they 
remained, much modified indeed by the larger demands of 
a greater strenuousness. The vague, uninterrupted peace of 
the present tense is broken, and the golden age of 
untroubled self-expression is gone; the earth no longer 
produces spontaneously for all; the laborer no longer 
serves without protest. A foreign foe begins to menace the 
borders, and domestic peace is not so peaceful as before. 
Inner demand begins to exceed the possibility of immediate 
outer realization. Social need rises beyond aggregate 
capacity. Ends disassociate themselves from means, for 
means are no longer sufficient for ends. The gods have 
allowed strife to enter and the peaceful unity of the world is 
broken. These are the Dark Ages of Greece, out of which 
a new order of society is born. They end in an early 
Renaissance and a vigorously protesting humanism. The 
new light breaks first in Ionia. 

Hegel has defined philosophy as “being at home with 
self.” The self includes the world of one’s own experience, 
and philosophy arises when one domesticates his mind, when 
he tames it by answering its questions and solving its prob- 
lems. Now, problems arose in Ionia much more rapidly 
and in greater number than they did in other parts of 
Greece: it was nearer the seats of ancient civilization; it 
was also nearer the armies of oriental conquerors. The 
swift ships of the Mediterranean dropped anchor in her 
seaports. Moreover, Homer and the wandering bards who 
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came after him had sung of heroic deeds to her people. Men 
first strove to be at home with themselves through specula- 
tion in Ionia, because there they were earliest exiled from 
that unquestioning at-homeness which belongs to early men 
and children. 

There is every reason to believe that the unwritten 
political history of Greece is of like kind with that of other 
peoples; that, as elsewhere, the earliest basis of social 
organization was the family and the common worship of 
protecting family gods. Next society outgrew the family 
as a basis of organization, and pari passu left behind its 
earlier gods. The blood-bond gave place to the land-bond, 
and the territorial enlargement of the family into the 
phratry was accompanied by the growth of locational gods: 
divinities of the neighborhood or place; the natural forces 
which control its fertility, its beauty, and its terrors. 
Thus the gods become fewer in number and have larger 
powers. With the development of the land-bond, society 
began to be divided into two classes, the haves and the 
have-nots. Struggle for existence became struggle for 
domination. The distinguishing qualities of one class were 
transmissible and increased in value with the lapse of years. 
It became the more deeply intrenched through its propria 
as time went on, and we may believe that protest thereat 
increased with time also. The nobility of the land took 
refuge, in combination; cities sprang up asthe result. The 
city became the means of marking off the citizen, or noble, 
from his enemy, the rustic. It became the chief duty of 
the citizen to protect himself or to rule over those who 
menaced him. Having leisure, necessity, and a past, he 
became a plan-maker. In time he came to regard his 
function as that of manufacturing 9p while others must 
contribute pags. Thus the early development of reflec- 
tion and artistic effort was made, and the dialectic of 
civilization was set in motion. The problem is plainly set in 
the necessity for a better political organization in which the 
different parts of society will function more harmoniously. 
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This is the problem of which Hesoid writes. It is the 
problem which held the attention of the Seven Sages. This 
division of society set serious questions for all Greece, 
questions which were ever in the Greek mind from this 
time and which have been an integral part of philosophy 
ever since. Who shall govern and how, is one of them. 
Not he who claims to be born of the gods, for Homer had 
thrown discredit upon the gods. He had brought together 
what men in many places believed concerning them; as 
long as these tales existed singly they might be believed, 
but when placed side by side in deadly parallel they destroyed 
each other. Out of this warfare of conflicting mythologies, 
which were able to maintain themselves in isolation, but 
whose every possibility of continuance was destroyed 
through that confusion of comparisons born of formulation 
and a freer interchange of thought, men lost faith in the 
gods who allowed themselves to be so manifestly lied about; 
and the necessity for a new formulation of being and duty 
arose. Thus early men were evicted from their familiar 
at-homeness with the gods and forced to build for themselves 
nobler temples of thought in which to dwell. 

This necessity was first and greatest in Ionia. Here, as 
everywhere, the new structure was built out of the com- 
munity-consciousness. The mind of Ionia is full of the sea, 
of shipping, of winds, and conflicting natural forces. The 
world everywhere must be like Ionia, washed up by the sea, 
depending upon the sea, perhaps at length returning to the 
sea. In asense Greek philosophy exists as a criticism of 
Greek literature: the philosopher is the direct descendant of 
the poet. The difference in results is a difference due to the 
accumulation of intelligence and to the stress of a new 
social life. But their methods are largely the same at first; 
the one reproduces the dogmatism of the other. In its 
earlier forms, Greek philosophy asserts principles. It does 
not attempt to explain them, much less to deduce them by 
a process of sufficient proof: its utterances are oracular: 
there are no stages to its vision of truth. Yet in all these 
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efforts we recede from immediate sensuous existence. 
Things are not what they seem to be in their particularity; a 
provisional universal, a basis of relation, has been reached. 
But there is no method in its determination: no reason can 
be given for saying that it is water rather than fire; and it 
is this very lack of method in hylozoism which prevents it 
from becoming a system of education. Its facts once 
arrived at can be transmitted only as single facts of experi- 
ence. There is no peculiar basis of proof, no formulation 
of preconditions; only assertion. Of attempted classification 
there was none; nothing that could in any sense be called 
scientific. And without some special formulation through 
inter-relation of experience, no education is possible; for it 
does not exist to transmit facts or single experiences, for 
they are personal and have their being only as resultants. 
But education does exist to show the inter-relations of facts, 
to impart a knowledge of processes, to show forth principles 
or laws, orders of combination, sequences, uniformities. 
Now it was because the Ionians were not greatly concerned 
with laws that they did not found a school. 

The formulation which Pythagoras made was different. 
The scene of his activity is Greater Greece, or Lower Italy, 
where Greek colonies from various states had settled and 
built flourishing trading towns, rich both in people 
and in possessions. Pythagoras was theologically-minded. 
He was much versed in the old observances, not only 
of the fatherland, but as tradition has it of Egypt also. 
He finds a new unity after the fashion of that which men 
have already employed in music and the ordered dance, and 
the symbol of this new unity is number; which for him had 
reconciled conflict wherever it had been introduced, though 
it had not hitherto been seized upon as a means of ordering. 
Thus the beginnings of reflective thought are made in the 
attempt to be at home in a world made after the fashion of 
the old. But the need and at the same time the possibility 
of its reconstruction lies only in the new. The doctrine is 
possibly more the work of his disciples than of the master, 
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but the beginnings were his and his the enthusiasm which 
started the movement. Aristotle has stated their doctrine 
in a single proposition, ‘Number is the reality of things; 
and the constitution of the whole universe in its determina- 
tions is an harmonious system of numbers and of their 
relations.” The unit is the basis of the system; the one is 
the all-inclusive, the ever-present similarity through which 
the whole is harmonious. “Unity is the principle of things, 
for partaking of it each is called one.” But the universe is 
not merely a blank one. It is also a many, embracing a 
multitude of detailed determinations. Unity is the number 
one; difference is two; in three we get unity of differents. 
“Two we call both, but not all; we speak first of three as 
all.” Of this system Aristotle declares: ‘In numbers they 
thought that they perceived much greater similitude to 
what is and what takes place than in fire, water, or earth; 
since a certain property of numbers is justice, so is it with 
the soul and understanding; another property is opportun- 
ity, and soon. Since they further saw the conditions and 
relations of what is harmonious present in numbers, and 
since numbers are at the basis of all natural things, they 
considered numbers to be the elements of everything, and 
the whole heavens to be a harmony and number.” This 
doctrine is somewhat familiar to early peoples in their 
belief in magic numbers. In the Old Testament it is to 
be found frequently: the seventh day is the Lord’s; the 
people shall march around the city seven times, then the 
walls will fall down. The number is the essence of the act. 
Even in the modern science of mathematical chemistry the 
essence of combination is the number employed. And the 
attempt to determine the world upon Pythagorean princi- 
ples is by no means unfamiliar or outgrown. 

With Pythagoras, philosophy began to possess some- 
thing of hidden meaning, a problem, and a method; a com- 
plexity, in part ordered and arranged. It began to bea thing 
of relations: something which could be taught, and which 
could be acquired only through teaching. Thales did not 
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attempt to trace the law in things; Pythagoras not only 
attempts to trace the law, but endeavors to apply it to 
human conduct. His one great insistence was that teach- 
ing shall not only convict but shall also regulate. To this 
end he not only instructs his friends; he founds a society 
by associating them together in a league for the purpose of 
making them skillful in business and eminent in morals. 
This league was a sort of priestly brotherhood. The 
instruction of the members was of two kinds, exoteric 
and esoteric. The former included a novitiate of five 
years, during which silence was enjoined upon the pupils. 
The inner circle was instructed in the highest branches of 
science and its members took an active part in politics. 
Each member was required to surrender his property to the 
league upon entering it, but it was returned to him upon 
his withdrawal therefrom. Pythagoras introduced the 
teaching of science into Greece. He maintained a school 
with a course of study and grades to meet the varying 
advancement of pupils. No rule of this wonderful school 
seems so incomprehensible as that imposing a continuous 
silence upon the novitiates in the league. But there was 
good pedagogical warrant for this rigor. The pupils of the 
school were largely adults, wholly untaught heretofore. 
Each newcomer brought with him an unordered and 
incoherent mass of social tradition and unthought experi- 
ence. The first lesson which Pythagoras sought to impart 
was that this unscientific mode of thought and speech must 
be left behind. In comparison with the forms of truth 
which he served, their idle prattle was of no worth. They 
must endeavor to keep their minds empty. So nearly as 
possible, they must maintain the suspended judgment while 
the new truth was being stated. After sufficient familiarity 
with it, when they had proved themselves able, they were 
admitted to a larger freedom. Socrates made it a common 
saying that the first lesson one must learn is that he knows 
nothing. Pythagoras assumed this truth and made it a 
principle in his school. He was an innovator among his 
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countrymen. He occupied a kind of prophetic position 
among them, with a privilege and possession of truth which 
they did not enjoy. That they so regarded him, is evidenced 
by the myth in which he is reputed to have been a son of 
Apollo. Occupying this exalted position among them, he 
was expected to teach through established forms. The 
number of his students demanded it also; and the chaos 
which obtained everywhere in men’s thinking, was to him 
a sufficient warrant for such procedure. That he did not 
regard himself as a fountain of wisdom is proved by his 
choice of the word ¢Adcogos rather than the commonly 
accepted sods to designate his position. He chose to be 
called a lover of wisdom rather than a wise man. But even 
as a lover of wisdom he had attained a certain relation to 
wisdom which he could impart to his followers through 
forms which required unquestioning submission better than 
in any other way. The law is a schoolmaster to bring one 
to the knowledge of truth, and Pythagoras employed the 
law. He was the first man in Greece to obtain a universal 
view, a totality; and this view he must impart at first only 
in afragmentary manner. His pupils must become familiar 
with it in every possible way before they can recognize it, 
and appreciate its worth and meaning. Thus with them as 
a rule of life it becomes an operative principle before it is 
known through reflection. At first the youth was intro- 
duced to the subject-matter of instruction in the form of a 
catechism which he must commit to memory. Questions 
and answers were exchanged after this fashion: ‘What 
are the islands of the blest?” “The sun and moon;” 
“What is the greatest wisdom?” “Of measure and num- 
ber;” “What is the greatest beauty?” ‘“Harmony;” 
“What is most powerful?” “The Intelligence;” ‘What 
is best?” “Happiness:” “The beginning is the half of 
the whole;” “The sea is a tear;” “The clang of metals is 
the voice of an imprisoned spirit.” To this instruction 
were joined many rules of conduct which were also memor- 
ized: “Give not careless attention to the right,” “Thou 
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shalt not neglect the balance,” “No one is free who has not 
mastered himself entirely,” “Follow God.” The members 
of the school adopted a common dress and a limited vege- 
tarian diet. Belief in the transmigration of the soul was a 
tenet of the cult. They dined together upon a simple meal 
of which honey and bread were the chief items, while for 
drink they chose water. Their association was a semi- 
religious one and much stress was laid upon moral precept 
and practice. Pythagoras sought to reform the religion of 
his countrymen and at the same time to improve their 
political and social condition; this he endeavored to do by 
instructing them in rules of conduct; these rules were 
dogmatically presented and dogmatically held. In this 
respect the Pythagorean brotherhood became a close corpor- 
ation with. plans and ends of its own, and its members 
endeavored to lead an exclusive religious life. Pythagoras 
seized upon music as an instrument for the advancement of 
this religious attitude: ‘ Music,” said he, “is the harmony 
of the world. It builds itself into the soul and attunes it 
to the proper life. It transforms the emotions and through 
its agency even the ills of the body are healed.” Their 
chants were performed to the accompaniment of stringed 
instruments, as the lyre or the harp. The use of wind 
instruments was interdicted among them on the ground 
that they were too exciting. Music was not followed for its 
own sake, but as a means to physical and moral upbuilding. 
To this end it must ever remain of a mild and soothing char- 
acter. Gymnastic is used to much the same ends. But the 
chief instruction which the school offered was in mathe- 
matics; numbers are the first necessary object of all true 
study and the science of numbers is the fundamental 
science, for the form of everything is numerical and 
numbers are the symbols of all thought. Just what a Greek 
meant by music and what subtle and far-reaching influence 
it had upon them, no modern ean tell. They have left us 
nothing but hints of what it was to them. But we have 
been taught to comprehend the mathematical dreams of 
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even such a mighty mystic as Pythagoras, and have come 
to feel that they were not entirely vain. 

A knowledge of geometry is of service in dividing the 
land and in erecting the public buildings of a country; a 
knowledge of. arithmetic makes trade possible; while some 
knowledge of the stars enables one to sail in ships: all 
these were demanded and used by the Greeks in Italy. 
Pythagoras is but raising a popular interest to a higher 
power in his insistence upon mathematics and mathematical 
study. Since things are in their essence numbers, the way 
to know and control things is through a knowledge of num- 
ber. Spirit is unity, because all things are encompassed in 
its vision. Matter is two, because it is made up of earth and 
water. These forms of reasoning also lead them to the 
conclusion that the earth is a sphere and that its rotations 
constitute the change of day and night. These and many 
kindred speculations formed the subject-matter of the 
Pythagorean number-teaching. But numbers were especially 
useful in that they led to moral action. They were exact 
expressions of that measure and balance which it was the 
conscious effort of every Greek to attain in his own conduct 
and which indeed from the earliest times was the ethical 
ideal of Greece. “Justice,” they said, “is a square number, 
for in it passion and action are exactly equal, and through 
it the injury returns upon itself.” It was because of the 
infinite suggestiveness of this form of thought that it 
formed an integral part of every subsequent philosophical 
system, and that its attempted revival constituted the dying 
effort of the philosophical spirit in Greece. The brother- 
hood itself did not long survive the death of its founder. 
It fell a prey to the characteristic political struggle of the 
time; that of the ruler and the ruled, the tyrant and the 
citizen. But its very constitution seems to have been alien 
to the Greek spirit. Pythagoras seems to have derived its 
form from the priestly associations of Egypt or Asia. Its 
Oriental exclusiveness did not commend it to liberty-loving 
Greece. The Pythagorean could not function as a free 
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citizen, nor could the free citizen sacrifice his freedom to 
such an oath. Asa result, the fixed form was shaken off, 
but the spirit and the results of their efforts remained 
permanent additions to the culture of Greece. 

Greek genius displayed itself first in Asia Minor, next 
in Italy, last of all in Greece proper. In Ionia it was 
quickly crushed out by foreign invasion. The peace of the 
colonies was menaced by foes from the south and foes from 
the north; on the mainland alone were the Greeks able to 
found a permanent home. Among the numerous political 
families which strove to this end two are of especial interest 
to us here, the Spartan and the Athenian. The early 
Dorians are said to have favored democracy; their later 
representatives, the Spartans, represent an aristocracy of 
the most rigorous kind. Just who they were, and whence 
they came originally, no man ean tell. To state their 
relation to the Ionians has proved itself to be one of the 
impossible problems of history. One school of interpreters 
maintains that the Ionians were the original inhabitants of 
the land, whom the Dorians, an invading race, sought in 
vain to subjugate; another school regards the Dorians as 
Greeks who had not advanced beyond the barbarian stage 
in development; and many other theories are proposed, with 
no great unanimity among them. But our task is rather 
that of contrasting the widely differing methods and accom- 
plishments of these strikingly opposed peoples. In the 
first place, the lonians seem to have occupied a position 
more accessible to the various agents of other civilizations. 
They dwelt in seaport cities which were open to the 
merchants and travelers of other lands. Babylon and 
Egypt undoubtedly contributed greatly to their advance- 
ment. Their national ideal, Sophrosyné, which meant self- 
control, temperance, or proportion, prohibited an inordinate 
devotion to warfare or to money-getting. Although skillful 
in both these directions, they despised their neighbors who 
chose for themselves a single activity. The savage peoples 
of the north made constant war; the Phoenicians sought 
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only for wealth: both were a term of reproach to the 
eulture-loving Ionians. But their nearest neighbors fol- 
lowed a different ideal. Athens was a city; but Sparta 
was a citadel, and its life the life of one great military 
camp. The most reasonable interpretation of this great 
difference seems to be that* which regards Dorian customs 
as old tribal institutions brought with them by the invaders 
of the Peloponnesus, and relied upon to protect them 
against that more numerous folk which they subjected. 
Being a few against a multitude, it became a matter of life 
and death with them to maintain the military skill which 
would keep them conquerors. Their whole life was organ- 
ized to this end. No single interest could compare in 
importance with this interest, which was of the state, 
ineluding the whole governing body, the entire conquering 
race. This compliance with the demands of the law, which 
was, at the same time, the military plan of self-protection, 
became the ideal for every citizen. To this end Thucydides 
records the saying of a Spartan king that his people were 
brought up “too ignorantly to despise the laws, and with 
too severe a self-control to disobey them.” Their every 
activity was made subservient to this end: their goods 
were common goods; their relationships were not private 
but general; their meals were in common, and the bill of 
fare prescribed by law; their exercises and their ocecupa- 
tions were determined by enactment. The Spartan was 
lord in Sparta; the helot or slave counted for nothing in 
ruling the state. He was there to be ruled, but by no 
means to get into power. Instruction in Sparta had for 
its only task the shaping of such rulers. The process began 
when the child was very young; at seven years of age his 
mother passed him over to the state. Here the lads were 
arranged in three groups: from 7 to 12; from 12 to 15; 
from 15 to18. Gymnastic was the chief feature of instrue- 
tion. It was conducted for the purpose of making soldiers. 
Each lad must be trained to run, to jump, to fence, to ride, 
*Benn, The Philosophy of Greece. 
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to swim, to cast a spear, and to shoot. The young children 
were exercised in running and leaping. Next ball-playing 
and exercises for strengthening the arms were employed. 
In the other classes military evolutions, wrestling, and the 
throwing of the discus and weights were the chief exercises. 
The Spartan took a great pride in beauty of form, but the 
chief end of this instruction was by no means aesthetic. 
The youths were taught to dance, but here again the 
purpose was to prepare for war. Dancing was a military 
exercise, undertaken for the excitement which it brought 
as much as for the grace and ease which it developed. 
Music was employed to the same end. Through it courage 
and love for the fatherland were developed. It must ever 
be serious, measured, and forceful; never frivolous or gay. 
Reading and writing did not originally belong to Spartan 
instruction. They were introduced at a later period. The 
instruction of girls was of much the same kind. The 
great hope of a Spartan mother was to bear sons for 
Sparta. A citizen who had three sons to offer the state 
was himself placed on the retired list, thereafter to be free 
from military drill; while exemption from taxation was the 
privilege of him who had four to offer. That there is a 
close connection between Spartan education and the system 
of Pythagoras is often pointed out. Pythagoras is said to 
have been a Dorian, at least in spirit. Both educational 
systems are formal. In both the individual is to be gov- 
erned by rule, is to be a submissive unit in a problem in 
the stating of which he has had no share. Both organiza- 
tions were forms of socialism, barren of individual spon- 
taneity. There is little doubt that Pythagoras sought to 
oppose the prevailing disintegration in religious observance 
by offering mathematical sanctions for the old religious 
morality. In other words, he attempted to find philosophic 
reasons for perpetuating Doric life. His problem was 
much the same as that which Sparta set for herself. Both 
movements were conservative in the face of change. Both 
sought to restore the past. But Pythagoras brought an 
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insight which lent novelty to his task, which was wholly 
wanting to the half-mythical Lykurgos. Both organiza- 
tions exist in part for political purposes. Through the 
influence of the Pythagoreans, we are told, “order, free- 
dom, civilization, and law were reéstablished in Crotona 
and all Magna Grecia.” But these socialistic attempts to 
solve the labor problem in Greece and to check a popular 
revision of the common faith were not permanently suc- 
cessful. Men in general had undertaken a great task: they 
were in search of homes—not dwelling-houses merely, such 
as are referred to scornfully in the phrase “three acres and 
a cow,” but domesticity in the world of politics and ideas 
as well. The tendency of the time was toward the growth 
of individuals. The growth of the land-bond had made 
this necessary. With the growth of cosmopolitanism, the 
authority of the old religion was fast disappearing. The 
attempt to reéstablish the old order was vain; men were 
already devoted to the search for new formulations of life 
and new sanctions for conduct. It was no longer sufficient 
that the gods made demands, or that the state still existed. 
The objective world ceased to satisfy; the conscious energy 
of Greece sought new gods to serve and found them in 
themselves. The socialism of the Pythagoreans and the 
individualism of the Sophists grew out of the same condi- 
tions: they were both one-sided answers to the same 
problem. The one set up an objective determination: the 
other replied by supporting a subjective eudaemonism. 
Obedience became the watchword of the one: happiness 
became the aim of the other. Study was for the mystic a 
path which led to self-absolution: with the other it led to 
self-possession. Neither of these disciplines interfered 
greatly with the customary training of the younger children. 
The paelestra and the music school pursued their accus- 
tomed work. Pythagoreanism emphasized the importance 
of mathematics and so enlarged the course of study in this 
direction; the Sophists emphasized style, form, rhetoric, 
argumentation, and added them to the curriculum. But 
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the great educational importance of both these schools is 
due to the fact that they were the first universities of 
Greece, schools of inquiry in which the dominant forms of 
Greek thought along many lines originated. 

Athens is the center of individual development in Greece. 
It is the place where the citizen freed himself in the largest 
measure from bondage to social habit and worked out his 
own processes of reconstruction. But the influences which 
culminated in her were not all of her making; they belonged 
to all of Greece, and to the entire history of the Greek 
peoples. In very early times, in the beginning of the great 
break-up of the old immediate life, when first the objective 
world ceased to satisfy and the merely impulsive life began 
to be no longer possible, a very simple form of reflection 
arose in the person of the Gnomie poets who dealt with 
conduct after a dogmatic fashion. From these crude begin- 
nings subjective thinking arose, and increased in com- 
plexity in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
social life. This form of thought found its most adequate 
expression among those thinkers who eut loose from the 
formal side of life, from established conventions and 
accepted faith, and sought to comprehend its individual 
expressions. While it cannot be said that these men for- 
sook the search for a universal principle, it must be noted 
that while they did not cease to set up such a principle 
directly, they also attempted to support it by a study 
of parts which would yield a whole. Their science was 
something more than assertion; it involved a study of 
particulars and a kind of proof. Heraclitus is of this 
kind, and the atomists showed a regard for concrete things. 
The atom is the individual, the indivisible. This formula- 
tion of the world belonged to a time when the individual 
citizen began to be regarded as the essential factor in the 
state. The blank universal was no longer satisfactory. 
But the limitation of this school lay in the fact that its 
individual was logical but not vital. Origination came 
about through the bare conglomeration of atoms which 
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were in themselves neither passive nor active, “for they 
merely abide through the vacuum,” and so are utterly 
lacking in process-reality. The real world is still frigid, 
dead, immovable. A god or chance must move it. Such 
it was, indeed, for almost all early speculation. Neither 
persons nor things were looked upon as self-determining 
realities. Zeno had created dialectic through his inability 
to make these formal determinations square with each 
other, employing a new method to reduce ordinary thinking 
to an absurdity. Next Anaxagoras arose, pointing to a 
new principle in the phrase, “the understanding is the 
disposer of the world.” Thus from the attempt to explain 
the world formally which belonged to the mathematical 
school, through the attempt of the atomists to treat it as a 
system of accidental aggregates, we come to the character- 
istic thought of Greece which was teleological, having to do 
with consciousness, setting up definite ends and organizing 
means for their attainment. 

History declares that Anaxagoras brought philosophy 
to Athens, that its earlier forms belong to Italy and Asia 
Minor. At any rate, it is in Athens that all previous 
philosophy finds its resultant, in answer, as it were, to the 
problem which Anaxagoras had half solved in his theory of 
the determining mind. But the answer which Athens 
gives partakes of the individualism of the atomists, of the 
logical necessity of Zeno, and the vovs of Anaxagoras, 
which is now particular. Hitherto Sparta had been the 
dominant city of Greece, and Lacedemon the head of the 
Greek states. But its organization was void of spontaneity; 
hence it did not develop arts or sciences. The person 
was subordinated to the state: he was born into an order 
already fashioned: he could not be a man and remain in 
such an order; hence the Spartans remained something 
less than men with free initiation and a consciousness 
which was other than state-consciousness. From the time 
of Solon it had been different with Athens. Instead of a 
merely formal democracy based upon an aristocracy of law, 
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a universal in which the individual does not share but to 
which he must submit, Athens had enjoyed for periods 
variegated by the rule of tyrants, a popular government. 
Solon had given equality of law as well as unity of spirit; 
he had made room for individual expression; he had 
entrusted the executive to the people. In its earlier forms 
the individual spirit had expressed itself in terms of the 
universal in perfect unison with the established morality, 
religion, and law. The subject had not as yet set himself 
in opposition to the whole of fixed custom. The worth of 
Athenian society, the beauty of contemporary life, the 
glory of the protecting gods, demanded his highest efforts. 
In creating the great masterpieces of Greek art, he was but 
an artisan who put his soul into the service of a world so 
glorious. But in the very service of society he became 
conscious of his own individual powers and was henceforth 
an artist. The state which called for individual initiation 
on the part of its component units, which set up a suffi- 
ciently undefined law of organization, which did not assume 
the details of its being hard and fixed from the first, but 
left open opportunities for a process of internal develop- 
ment, such a state was Athens; plastic throughout, a 
training school for subjectivity, the free development of 
her citizens. We find Pericles in his famous funeral oration 
dwelling upon these very qualities of Athenian life: ‘“ Before 
I praise the dead, I should like to point out by what prin- 
ciples of action we have risen to power, and under what 
institutions and through what manner of life our empire 
has become great. * * * Our form of government does 
not enter into rivalry with the institutions of others. We 
do not copy our neighbors, but are an example to them. 
We are called a democracy, for the administration is in the 
hands of the many, not of the few. But while the law 
secures equal justice to all alike in their private disputes, 
the claim of excellence is also recognized; and when a 
citizen is in any way distinguished he is preferred to the 
publie service, not as a matter of privilege, but as the 
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reward of merit. Nor is any person who can in any way 
render public service kept back therefrom by poverty or 
obseurity of station. * * * Then again, our military 
training is in many respects superior to that of our adver- 
saries. Our city is thrown open to the world, and we 
never expel a foreigner or prevent him from seeing or 
learning anything of which the secret, if revealed to an 
enemy, might profit him. We rely not upon preconcerted 
stratagems or trickery, but upon our hearts and hands. 
And in the matter of education, whereas they from early 
youth are always undergoing laborious exercises, undertaken 
to make them brave, we live at ease, and yet are not the 
less ready to encounter equal perils. * * * If, then, we 
prefer to meet danger with a light heart and without 
laborious training, and with a courage that is gained by 
habit and not enforced by law, are we not greatly the 
gainers? Since we do not anticipate the pain, although, 
when the hour comes, we can be as brave as those who 
never allow themselves to rest; and thus, too, our city is 
equally admirable in peace and in war. For we are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate 
the mind without loss of manliness. Riches we employ as 
means to action, not for boasting and display. To avow 
poverty with us is no disgrace; not to endeavor to escape 
it by exertion were disgrace indeed. An Athenian citizen 
does not neglect the state because he takes care of his 
domestic affairs, and even those who are engaged in agri- 
culture and handicraft labor are possessors of political 
knowledge. We alone regard a man who takes no interest 
in public affairs, not as a harmless but as a useless 
character. The great impediment to action is, in our 
opinion, not discussion, but the want of that knowledge 
which is gained by discussion in planning for action. For 
we have a peculiar power of thinking before we act, and 
of acting, too, whereas other men are courageous from 
ignorance but hesitate upon reflection. * * * Inshort, 
I may affirm that the city at large is the instructress of 
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Greece, and that each sane person among us seems to 
possess the most ready versatility in adopting himself, and 
that not ungracefully, to the greatest variety of cireumstances 
and situations that diversify human life.” (Thucydides 36- 
37-39-40.) Individuality, the consciousness of the power of 
the single self, has sprung up; but it is still in servitude 
to outer determination. The unity of Athens was a 
religious unity: the unity of a religious faith in the 
nation and her institutions and traditions, her poetry, her 
religions, her past. The attempt to order the world in 
terms of mind destroyed this hopeful certainty of youth. 
Anaxagoras was accused of despising the gods which the 
people worshiped; he doubted the miracles in which the 
people believed; he undeified nature, offering them prose 
for their poetry; he became an enemy to the state and had 
to flee for his life. Man had served the objective until a 
subject had been created within him. Then he broke faith 
with the objective and set about a process of self-glorifica- 
tion. This is the Sophist movement, the great culture- 
spreading era of Greece. But we must note the forms of 
educational activity which preceded it. Every Greek derived 
a great part of his being from the heroic time; their music 
and dancing, their tales and games became an organic part 
of the life of all who came after them. Musie and gym- 
nastic are everywhere the chief factors in Greek education. 
They were but socialized forms of the spontaneous activity 
of their early ancestors. The Pythagorean employed them 
to develop harmony of conduct, morality; the Dorian 
employed them as instruments in the making of soldiers; 
the Athenian used them for the delight which their use 
gave, and the beauty which it left behind. Lucian makes 
Solon say: “Itis for us Greeks not enough to leave each as 
nature has shaped him; instead we prescribe the gymnastic 
training whereby those happily well-shaped by nature are 
much bettered, while the bad beginnings are greatly 
improved. Our model herein is the farmer, who so long as 
the plant is young and tender hedges it about and protects 
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it; but when the shoots grow strong, he cuts away its 
superfluous sprouts and exposes the tree to the violence of 
the storm, thus making it more fruitful and stronger.” 
Gymnastic, music, and letters were the familiar three R’s 
of Athens and of most of Greece. The laws of Solon 
directed that all boys should be taught first of all to swim 
and to read; the poorer ones among them shall then be 
instructed in agriculture, commerce, or some handicraft; 
the rich shall be instructed in music, in the customary 
exercises with horses, in gymnastic, in hunting, and in 
philosophy. That son whose father has not permitted him 
to learn a trade is not bound by law to support his parents. 
No slave shall practice gymnastics. The work of Solon 
was carried on by Pisistratus, who rendered the study of 
art and literature possible by founding a national library. 
The immediate organization of instruction was confided to 
the family itself; the child was brought up by the family 
for the state. Plato has given us a most interesting picture 
of the process in the words of Protagoras: “Education and 
admonition commence in the very first years of childhood, 
and last to the very end of life. Mother and nurse and 
father and tutor are quarreling about the improvement of 
the child as soon as ever he is able to understand them. 
He cannot say or do anything without their setting forth 
to him that this is just and that is unjust; that this is 
honorable, that is dishonorable; this is holy, that is unholy; 
do this and abstain from that: and if he obeys, well and 
good; if not, he is straightened by threats and blows, like 
a piece of warped wood. At a later stage they send him 
to teachers and enjoin them to see to his manners even 
more than to his reading and music; and the teachers do 
as they are desired. And when the boy has learned his 
letters and is beginning to understand what is written as 
before he understood only what was spoken, they put into 
his hands the works of great poets which he reads at school. 
In these are contained many admonitions, and many tales 
and praises, and encomia of ancient famous men, which he 
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is required to learn by heart, in order that he may imitate 
or emulate them and desire to become like them. Then 
again, the teachers of the lyre take similar care that their 
young disciple is steady and gets into no mischief; and 
when they have taught him the use of the lyre, they 
introduce him to the works of other excellent poets who are 
the lyric poets; and these they set to music, and make 
their harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the children, 
in order that they may learn to be more gentle and 
harmonious and rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech 
and action; for the life of man in every part has need of 
harmony and rhythm. Then they send them to the master 
of gymnastics, in order that their bodies may better minister 
to the virtuous mind and that the weakness of their bodies 
may not force them to play the coward in war or on any 
other occasion. This is what is done by those who have 
the means, and those who have the means are the rich; 
their children begin education soonest and leave off latest. 
When they have done with masters, the state again compels 
them to learn the laws and live after the pattern which 
they furnish and not after their own fancies; and just as 
in learning to write, the writing master first draws lines 
with a stylus for the use of the young beginner and gives 
him the tablet and makes him follow the lines, so the city 
draws the laws which were the invention of good lawgivers 
which were of old time; these are given to the young man 
to guide him in his conduct, whether as ruler or ruled.” 
The gymnastic training of Greek youths seems to have 
been a matter of private enterprise, although there are 
passages in Greek writers in which the state is represented 
as building palaestras for public use Wrestling and dancing 
were the activities which these schools knew. The ancient 
games of the heroes shaped their curricula, which the 
varying necessities of war and peace modified. The rules 
and practices which were followed in these schools are not 
preserved to us in detail, but Plato has described their aims 
and something of the method by which they were attained. 
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Instruction in music was a thing of private enterprise 
also. Music for a Greek of Plato’s time was a term whose 
meaning had changed but slightly since it was first used to 
indicate the early religious enthusiasms of his ancestors. 
It still meant verse and dancing. To be sure, the song 
had now become a literature, and dancing a thing of regu- 
larity and order, and the lines were separated from the 
danee, so that music was no longer a name for a single 
activity but for several; yet they were the same several 
which had in the beginning been one. To study music 
now meant to read and commit good poetry, and to recite 
it; and, in addition to this, to be instructed in figured 
dancing. In its widest significance instruction in music 
meant instruction in all forms of polite and refined accom- 
plishment. The music teacher was the moral instructor of 
the young. For did he not introduce them to the Bible of 
the Greeks, in which the doings of the gods and moral 
precepts are recorded? The Greeks, like the Hebrews, 
were a people with a book, and, like them, their education 
largely consisted in acquiring a knowledge of it. Plato’s 
rationalistic protests against such learning only prove how 
devotedly it was followed. The music teacher of Greece 
was a combination of priestly, public, and special school 
teacher. As a teacher of morals, his work is now largely 
entrusted to the teachers of religion; as instructor in 
writing, reading, and arithmetic, the public school teacher 
now performs his task; while instruction in painting, 
dancing, and music, as we know it, is generally the work 
of specialists. This does not mean that the course of study 
for a Greek lad was longer than that which we know. It 
was, in fact, much shorter, both in number of subjects and 
in the amount of attention which each subject received. 
The esteem in which such instruction was held by older 
treeks, and the spirit which they sought to impart to the 
youths with reference to it, are well told in the words of 
Sophocles: * 


* Fragment 779. 
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Since we have rightly made our prayer to God, 
Let us now go, O boys, to where the wise 
Impart their knowledge of the Muses’ art. 
Each day we need to take some forward step, 
Till we gain power to study nobler things. 
Evil a boy will learn without a guide, 

With little labor, learning from himself; 

But good, not even with his teacher near, 
Dwells in his soul, but is full hardly gained— 
Let us then, boys, be watchful, and work hard, 
Lest we should seem with men untaught to rank, 
The children of a father far from home. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 





SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


In accordance with the policy adopted by the Council 
of the Science Association, hereafter to publish twice a 
year an official account of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, containing a list and short abstracts of the papers 
read before the various sections, the Secretary has prepared 
the following report for the first term of the academic year 
1899-1900: 

The officers for the present year are: President, Prof. 
A. O. Leuschner; first vice-president, Prof. H. P. Johnson; 
second vice-president, Prof. W. A. Setchell; third vice- 
president, Dr. W. S. T. Smith; fourth vice-president, 
Prof. W. B. Rising; fifth vice-president, Prof. G. C. 
Edwards; secretary-treasurer, first term, Mr. H. B. Torrey, 
second term, Dr. E. J. Wilezynski. The officers and pro- 
ceedings of the several sections are given below. 


General Meetings.—1. August 29.—Prof. J. C. Merriam. 
Report on the Expedition to the John Day Fossil Fields. 
Published in the UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE, Vol. II, No. 3. 

2. September 1.—Prof. W. E. Ritter. The Harriman 
Alaskan Expedition. Published in the UNIVERSITY CHRON- 
ICLE, Vol II, No. 3. 

3. October 30.—Prof. Baily Willis of the United States 
Geological Survey. The Physiography of Puget Sound: a 
Statement of the Geological History and Development of 
that Peculiar Feature of the Pacific Coast. 

4. November 14.—Prof. W. A. Setchell. A Botanical 
Trip to Alaska. Published in the UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE, 
Vol. II, No. 5. 
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1.—Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy Section.— 
Chairman, Prof. G. C. Edwards; vice-chairman, Mr. E. R. 
Drew; secretary, Dr. E. J. Wilezynski. 

October 18.—Dr. E. J. Wilezynski. Dynamies of a 
Nebula. An account of the speaker’s theory of nebule, 
especially those of spiral form. In accordance with the law 
of gravitation, it was shown that irregular streaks of 
nebulous matter would adopt a spiral form, whenever a 
condensation exists. The forms recently photographed by 
Prof. Keeler with the Crossley reflector, which are almost 
all spiral nebule, accord very closely with Dr. Wilezynski’s 
theory. The paper has been published in the Astronomical 
Journal, No. 465. 

November 16.—Mr. P. G. Nutting. On the Relation 
between Refractive and Absorptive Indices. A discussion 
of the different formule which have been proposed for 
expressing the indices of refraction and absorption as fune- 
tions of the wave-length. Several of the best known of 
these formule fail to represent the facts. The poles of 
both functions coincide in many cases, but a simple relation 
between them does not seem to exist. 

2.—Chemistry Section.—Chairman, Prof. W. B. Rising; 
secretary, Mr. W. C. Blasdale. 

September 13.—Prof. W. B. Rising. Some Applications 
of Electricity to Chemical Industry. A statistical review of 
the important chemical manufacturing processes based on 
the use of the electric current. 

September 27.—Mr. W. C. Blasdale. Conceptions of 
Valence. A historical review of the ideas leading up to the 
present conceptions of valence. 

October 11.—Mr. T. W. Laist. The Periodic Law. A 
brief statement of the important facts relating to this 
subject. 

October 25.—Mr. J. H. Gray. The Spelling and Pro- 
nunciation of Chemical Terms. A _ discussion of the 
reforms proposed by the committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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November 8.—Mr. G. W. Beattie. The Thermo-chem- 
istry of the Ions. A review of a recent paper by Ostwald, 
in which he shows how the thermal equivalents of the ions 
may be established. 


3.—Geology and Mineralogy Section.—Chairman, Dr. W. 
S. Tangier Smith; vice-chairman, Prof. E. A. Hersam; 
secretary, Frank C. Calkins. 


September 19.—Dr. W. 8. T. Smith. Some Aspects of 
Erosion in Relation to the Theory of the Peneplain. A 
criticisim of the peneplain theory as advanced by Prof. 
W. M. Davis, showing that the topographic forms gener- 
ally explained by that theory may in many eases be 
produced by erosion acting under ordinary conditions. 
The paper has since been published as No. 6, Vol. 27 of the 
Bulletin of the Geological Department. 

October 17.—Dr. J. C. Merriam. Extinct Mammals of 
California. A description of the various occurrences of 
mammalian fossils in California, of the important dis- 
coveries, and especially of the specimens in the University 
of California collection. A more extended paper on the 
same subject will soon be published. 


October 31.—Prof. Lester A. Ward, of the United States 
Geological Survey. Evolution from the Standpoint of the 
Geological History of Plants. The general process of 
organic evolution was illustrated by analogy with “sympo- 
dial dichotomy” in certain plants, and exemplified by the 
history of several groups of plants. 

November 22.—Prof. LeConte. A Century of Geology. 
A review of the growth of geology as a science during the 
present century. The change in the trend of geologic 
thought, from Catastrophism through Uniformitarianism 
to Evolutionism was emphasized, and the present state of 
opinion in regard to the more important problems of 
of geology discussed. The first half of this article appeared 
in the Popular Science Monthly for February, 1900, and the 
rest in the March number. 
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4.—Botany Section.—Chairman, Prof. W. A. Setchell; 
secretary, Dr. W. J. V. Osterhout. 

The Botany Section of the Science Association, as such, 
has had no meetings, having been practically merged in the 
botanical seminary. In the meetings of the seminary the 
subject of heredity was discussed in its different bearings. 


5.—Zodlogy Section.—Chairman, Prof. H. P. Johnson; 
vice-chairman, Mr. L. H. Miller; secretary, Miss E. R. 
Congdon. 

September 29.—Prof. W. E. Ritter. On the Zodlogy 
of the Harriman Expedition. 


KE. J. WILCZYNSKI, 
Secretary - Treasurer. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





Through the generosity of Prince Poniatowski, the 
members of the University of California were enabled to 
enjoy during the month of April five lectures by the 
distinguished French poet and critic, M. Henri de Régnier, 
Lecturer for 1900 of the Cercle Frangais of Harvard 
University. The lectures were delivered in French at 
Hearst Hall before audiences that testified to California’s 
appreciation of this opportunity. The subjects and dates 
were as follows: Monday, April 16, Jose-Maria de Heredia; 
Tuesday, April 17, Parnassians and Symbolists. Origins of 
Contemporary Poetry; Thursday, April 19, The New Poetry 
School; Saturday, April 21, The Poets of To-day. Future 
Poetry; Monday, April 28, Alfred de Vigny: a Precursor. 





For several years the University has given courses in 
Physics and Chemistry during the summer vacation, and 
the work has proved so successful that it has been decided 
to enlarge its scope. The announcement for the summer 
session of 1900 shows that one course is offered in Philos- 
ophy, four in Pedagogy, five in History and Political 
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Science, five in the Semitic Languages, one in Greek, 
three in Latin, one in Anglo-Saxon, two in English Litera- 
ture, one in American Literature, three in Mathematics, 
four in Physies, four in Chemistry, and two in Botany. 
Kighteen of the force regularly engaged in instructing in 
the University will engage in the work, and the Faculty 
will be strengthened by the addition of several lecturers 
from outside the University. Dr. Frederic A. Burk, (B.L., 
California, 1883; Ph.D., Clark), President of the San 
Francisco State Normal School, will lecture on “The 
Development of the Nervous System;” Dr. C. C. Van Liew, 
(Ph.D., Jena, 1893), President of the Chico State Normal 
School, will lecture; Professor E. C. Sanford, (A.B., Cali- 
fornia, 1883; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1888), of Clark Uni- 
versity, will offer a course in “The Psychology of Child 
Study,” or some related subject; and Associate Professor 
Clyde A. Duniway, (Ph.D., Harvard, 1887), of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, will lecture on “The History of 
England since 1483.” The session will extend from Monday, 
June 25, to Friday, August 3; and at the discretion of the 
instructor in charge, university credit, in general at the rate 
of one unit for fifteen exercises, may be given for a course 
satisfactorily completed. The tuition fee will be $10.00, 
regardless of the number of courses taken, and in Physics 
and in Botany a laboratory fee of $5.00 is charged, and in 
Chemistry a deposit of $10.00 is required to cover breakage 
and use of materials. The University Library will be open 
five days a week during the session, and full library 
privileges will be granted any student, whether in attend- 
ance on any of the summer courses or not, on payment of a 
deposit of $5.00, returnable, less unpaid fines or charges, at 
the end of the session. 


Supplementary announcements of University Extension 
Lectures, issued in March and April, announced the follow- 
ing courses: Archeology. Six illustrated lectures on 
Greek Decorative and Pictorial Seulpture, by Professor 
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Alfred Emerson, formerly professor of classical archeology 
in the American School of Classical Studies, at Athens, 
at the Academy of Sciences Building, San Francisco. 
History. Four lectures on The Growth of American 
Supremacy in Hawaii, by Mr. Hiram Bingham, Jr., at the 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. Three lectures on Our 
Commercial Relations with China, by Professor Fryer, at 
the rooms of the Starr King Fraternity, Oakland. Pro- 
fessor Emerson also delivered four illustrated lectures on 
Greek Vases; their Forms and Decorations, in Hearst Hall; 
and six on Greek Decorative and Pictorial Sculpture, in the 
Chemistry Building. 


Desiring to help in securing the funds for the University 
of California’s share in the endowment fund of the American 
School of Classical Studies, at Athens, the students of the 
University organized a course of lectures that were given in 
the auditorium of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
San Francisco; and by a systematic canvass sold so many 
tickets that nearly a thousand dollars was added to the 
fund. The subjects and lecturers were as follows: March 
22, England and the Boers, Prof. T. R. Bacon; March 29, 
The Literary History of the Old Testament, Rabbi Jacob 
Voorsanger; April 5, Constantinople and the Turks, Rev. C. 
R. Brown; April 12, Excavations at Corinth of the Ameri- 
ean School, Prof. Alfred Emerson; April 20, Life at Oxford, 
Prof. C. M. Gayley; April 26, Joan of Arc, Rev. Father 
McDonald. At the lectures a number of generous gifts by 
individuals were announced. 


The University Library has been enriched by a valuable 
gift from Mr. Geo. H. Mastick, a former student in the 
University: twelve large etchings by G. Vasi, the instructor 
of the famous Piranese, trimmed and framed together, so 
as to form a complete panorama of Rome in 1728. The 


picture has been hung in the north entrance hall to the 
Library. 
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Professor Bernard Moses having been appointed by 
President McKinley a member of the Commission to the 
Philippines, the students of the University assembled at the 
flag-pole at the students’ hour, on Friday, April 138, to 
bid him Godspeed. President Wheeler introduced Judge 
Wm. Taft, the President of the Commission, who briefly 
addressed the students. Professor Moses then said a few 
words of farewell, emphasizing his pleasant relations with 
the student-body, and stating that he was not breaking the 
ties that bound him to the university family, but was 
merely going to do alittle University Extension work in the 
Philippine Islands. On Saturday evening, April 14, the 
Academie Council gave Professor Moses a farewell dinner 
at the Merchants’ Club, San Francisco. 


The Alaska Museum of the University of California was 
formally opened April 2 by a visit of inspection from 
President Benj. Ide Wheeler, members of the Board of 
Regents and of the Faculty of the University, and repre- 
sentatives of the Alaska Commercial Company, the corpor- 


ation that presented to the University this valuable 
ethnological collection. The museum is in the east nave of 
the San Francisco Ferry Building, and is open to the public 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 


Through the generosity of Mr. Wm. H. Crocker. of 
San Francisco, who gave the Regents $1,000 to defray the 
expenses, the Lick Observatory will send a corps of astron- 
omers to some point in northern Georgia to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun in May. 








